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PREFACE 


Being encouraged by the favourable manner in which 
my first book ‘The Mahabhadrata—a Criticism’ was received 
by the public, I am now tempted to place before the 
reader, as stated in the preface to that book, the second 
instalment of my ideas, viz. my views on the Ramayana 
considered from the poetical and historical stand-points. 
The Ramayana, by which I mean the Ramayana of Valmiki, 
when considered poetically and historically presents so 
many aspects and incidents which appear almost inexpli- 
cable and therefore imaginary that I have ventured to name 
this book ‘‘The Riddle of the Ramayana.” The solution of 
these apparently inexplicable aspects and incidents which I 
have given in the following pages will, I trust, be found 
at least interesting if not convincing in every case. 


I have in this book adopted the Devanagari character 
for printing the Sanskrit slokas and sentences quoted. 
Words, however, like Brahmin, which are of usual occur- 
rence are given in English and in their ordinarily accepted 
spellings. In other respects this book resembles its prede- 
cessor almost wholly. 


—C. V. VAIDYA 
Bombay, 1906. 
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THE RAMAYANA AS A POEM 


I 
THE AUTHOR 


The Rdmdyana purports to be a historical poem written 
by a contemporary poet, Valmiki, who is himself an actor 
in its tragedy. He protects the discarded queen of Rama, 
brings up the twin-sons whom she gave birth to, composes 
@ poem on the stirring incidents of their lives and teaches 
their sons to sing it. The poem is sung by them in the 
presence of Rima himself on the occasion of a sacrifice to 
which Valmiki has been invited. The tragical and almost 
heart-rending result of the recitation is well-known. The 
trembling disheartened loving Sit& comes forward and 
swears that if she is a really pure mother earth will hide 
her in her womb. And in ready response to this fearful 
invocation of the pure queen, her mother comes out from 
the bosom of the earth seated on a heavenly throne and 
seizing her darling daughter, disappears. The dismayed 
Rama clutches at his wand and is ready to pursue mother 
earth, but is dissuaded by the assembled sages. The young 
princes are then acknowledged by Rama and they console 
the remainder of his unhappy life. 


Such is the story of the composition of the epic as 
given in the poem itself. Another equally interesting inci- 
dent bearing on the composition of the poem is related in 
it in another place. Valmiki while rambling in the forest 
in which he lived, saw a hunter kill with an arrow a male 
crane as he was pairing with his female companion. The 
sight of the dying crane and his crying consort moved the 
heart of the kind Rsgi who in his excited feelings gave 
vent to an imprecation which naturally assumed the form 
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of a metrical utterance. That verse well-known in Sans- 
krit literature may well be quoted here— 


ar facta sfagt crave: aad: ar: | 
qenrafagaenaagey: ara faay i 


The sage was however pleased with the rhythm of his 
own utterance and must at the same time have forcibly 
been reminded of the then fresh story of the abduction of 
Sita by the Raksasa king, Ravana. He there upon resolv- 
ed to celebrate the life and exploits of Rama in a poem 
composed of verses made on the model of that Sloka. The 
first metrical utterance of the primeval poet was greeted 
by gods and sages and Brahma himself came down from 
heaven to congratulate him on the unique position attain- 
ed by him vz. that of the first poet. 


The above story curiously enough coincides with the 
theory maintained in modern days that metrical composi- 
tion must originally have been prompted by excited feel- 
ings. Hazlitt cefines poetry to be “‘the natural impression 
of any object or event by its vividness exciting an invol- 
untary movement of imagination or passion and producing 
by sympathy a certain modulation of the voice or sounds 
expressing it.’’ This circumstance seems to give an air 
of truth to the story related above. It seems probable that 
Valmiki wag the first Rsi who adapted the Vedic chandas 
to the composition of poems in classical Sanskrit. For 
verse loose and simple as it was, when the Vedic hymns 
were composed, ceased to be attractive to the later Rsis 
and Acaryas who composed the Brahmanas and Aranya- 
kas in pure and simple prose and the tendency to compose 
concise sutras or aphorisms had also begun to arise. At 
such a time Valmiki revived the Vedic metres in a better 
and more regulated form and gave a fresh impetus to the 
writing of poetry. A comparison of the Vedic and classi- 
cal metres is a subject of great interest, and we may 
compare some of them here to show how V&lmiki must 
have improved upon the Vedic metres. The Anustubh 
consists of 4 padas or lines, each line consisting of eight 
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syllables. No restriction, however, is placed on the respec- 
tive length or shortness of these syllables. The Anustubh 
of classical Sanskrit introduced by Valmiki brought in two 
restrictions viz. that the Sth syllable of the first and third 
lines should be long while the 7th of the second and 
fourth should be short. A sort of rhythm more defined than 
that of the Vedic metres was thus introduced. A far more 
stringent system was gradually adopted for longer metres 
so that the length or shortness of every syllable has now 
been unalterably fixed and settled. Of course the order 
of long and short was determined by copying the order of 
the long and short of some of the most rythmical Vedic 
mantras. To take concrete instances the qatey mantra 


TSAMI TOT: AGA: AAI” | 
a ata faorat geasmafasseatyary i 


would very well serve for any Anustubh Sloka of classical 
Sanskrit. The following fatzy however of the Vedas needs 
a few changes to be read lke gzawr or sazqwr of the 
classical literature. 


Vedic .. Classical 
sareq arafamamay 86 satog ary afarsilaaray 
TaTgaaqaagy ufe TaTgad sare os 1 


stauraea fafamierag 8  ecawaear feferatearad 
qeasiscaaiaaa ye | Taste afaargT 1 


We can this see how easily Valmiki adapted the Vedio 
Anustubh metre to modern Sanskrit. And his example 
was followed by many poets notably Vyfisa whose work, 
the Mahabharata, still shows the transitional stage in 
which the faczaz and other longer metres were in the pro- 
cess of being transformed into ¢z4uWT and 3¢zqwr metres 
of modern verse. For Vy&sa’s longer slokas often exhibit 
the unbound license of long and short which obtained in 
Vedic times. Valmiki probably wrote in Anustubh only. 
The Slokas of longer metres which we find in the Rdmd- 
yana were all subsequently introduced, as we shall here- 
after see, when the RdmdGyana was recast. 
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Valmiki thus appears to be justly styled the father of 
modern or classical Sanskrit poetry, as Brahm is repre- 
sented to be the father of archaic or Vedic Sanskrit poetry. 
Both are always referred to in Sanskrit literature as the 
first poets. See maurata wraatq of Raghu., XV.41 and 
aa agregar a wife Fay of the firet Sloka of Bhagavata. Vil- 
miki’s reputation as the poet par excellence or the first 
classical poet is so well established that he is also simply 
called the poet, a faateatfaqmatizia far: | See also Raghu., 
XV.32—afa: guerarta were feet ATA: | 


The title of “‘the first poet”’ is sometimes explained by 
Sanskritists as the first writer of sargalandha kavya i.e. a 
poem divided into eargas of which definitions are to be 
found in standard works on kdadvya or Poetics. This expla- 
nation is opposed to the story related above vtz. that 
Valmiki gave utterance to the first classical verse in the 
excitement of his feelings. According to that story Valmiki 
is not the author of a particular kind of poetry but of 
classical verse in general, whereas, before him the sages 
wrote nothing but prose. Mallindtha’s commentary on 
frriafageserarey: | sarEcaaqed aa wi: Raghu., XIV.70 
is relevant in this connection : qve1a@ TATAAA wTarngla- 
aerifa qeearaay | Ce aaa Tae 

The idea that Valmiki was the author of the firet sarga- 
bandha kdévya may also be proved untenable on another 
consideration as shown by Prof. Weber. It appears most 
probable that in the days of Bhavabhiti t.e. till about the 
7th century A.D, the Ramayana was not divided into 
cantos or s7rgas at all, but into chapters or adhydyas. 
Bhavabhiti quotes from the Rdamdyana directly in his 
Uttararamacartia and mentions the very place from where 
he makes the quotation. Says Lava— 

watiscaifaa wemasd srr: 
sHeaq frar dar wacarelergrera: t 
frame: & F aa eagua afea: 11 

The Sloka is actually found with a variation in the 

last sarga of Balakduda. Thus the quotation is undoubtedly 
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made from the Rdmdyana. But it is alleged to be 
taken from an adhydya an not a sarga and this shows 
that the Ramdyana was not at all a sargabandha kadvya in 
Bhavabhiti’s days. The last Slokas at the end of each 
sarga in long and awkward metre now found in the Rama- 
yana were, it appears, introduced even after Bhavabhiti's 
time in accordance probably with a newly formed theory 
that the Rdmiyana was a typical sargabandha kdvya. If 
then the original Radmdyana of Valmiki was not a sarga- 
bandha kdvya, and Valmiki is the first poet because he 
was the first to write in classical verse, authors before him 
using only prose as in the Brabmanas, Valmiki must be 
supposed to have preceded Vydsa and the DharmaSastras 
which are written in Anustubh metre as a whole. 


Whether Valmiki was a contemporary of Rama or not, 
is a question which cannot be satisfactorily solved. If 
the first canto of the Rémdyana is as old as Valmiki he 
knew of Rania only by hearsay. If on the other hand the 
part which Valmiki plays in the incidents of the poem is 
considered as having originally belonged to it then he 
must have been his contemporary. Whether contempo- 
rary or not, Valmiki is an old Rsi who is mentioned in the 
Laittiriya Pratisakhya and in the Vdjasaneyi Samhita. His 
name is mentioned as that of a respected Rsi in the Maha- 
bharata itself and his verses are sometimes directly quoted 
by Vyasa. He was probably an inhabitant of some place 
to the northwest of Ayodhya, as will appear from the 
greater geographical knowledge displayed of that part in 
the Ramayana. 


It 


THE PRESENT RAMAYANA IS DIFFERENT 
FROM THE ORIGINAL POEM OF VALMIKI 


That the present Rdmdyana, even as it is approved 
and adopted by the searching and all-respected commen- 
tator Kajaka, is not the Ramdyana originally written by 
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Valmiki, not even the most orthodox thinker will be dis- 
posed to doubt. Whoever even cursorily reads the poem, 
cannot but be struck with the inconsistencies, the sever- 
ances of connections, juxta-positions of new and old ideas 
which abound so greatly in the present Ramayana, whe- 
ther we take the Bengal or the Bombay text of it. And 
one cannot but come to the conclusion that the Rémdyana 
of Valmiki was substantially reconstructed at some sub- 
sequent date. 


A few glaring instances of contradiction will here be 
sufficient to convince those who have not gone through 
the poem. The first canto is an answer to a question by 
Valmiki to Nadrada as to who was then the best of kings 
and Narada gives the palm to Rama and recounts 
the whole history of his life. The canto is thus almost a 
precis of the whole poem. It seems from this as if V4l- 
miki knew not Rama nor his great exploits. And yet 
further on he says to Sita in the Uttarakanda that he 
knew her father-in-law DaSaratha who was his friend and 
knows her father Janaka, that he knows why and how 
Rima has abandoned her. In fact, Valmiki knows every- 
thing and yet asks Narada who is the best of kings. 
Either the first or the second is a subsequent interpolation. 
Again, Sugriva in the Kiskindha-kinda first says that he 
does not know the abode of the evil Raksasa (Ravana) 
nor his prowess, nor his family. 


a wad faad aca adar arrzera: t 
araed fama wife aegeaer ar eer 


And yet further on Sugriva gives a detailed description of 
the whole world to the search parties sent by him and 
therein describes Lanka itself mentioning the fact that 
that country belonged to Ravana. 


a fg @ueg veren cau oe | ! 
werarfaqata: agar: 


Even Kabandha extols -Sugriva’s Hnowledge of all the 
places inhabited by Raksasas. 
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a fg cararfa sreeaga aatin sfteac: | 
TeUtafaat Te ATearafansyig | 


The inconsistency is irreconcileable. The commentator 
sees the evident contradiction herein involved and makes 
a frantic effort at reconciliation by remarking that 4 aa 
means asara Vata Wa:1 In fact the commentator makes 
a negative sentence mean exactly the corresponding. affir- 
mative. But the difficulty of explaining the next sloka 
which follows 4 aa faawa ata &c. is insuperable. For there- 
in Sugriva says— 


aad g sfamafa ere aleatcey | 
efeatfa aa aed aar sreafa afaetr 


If Sugriva did not know the abode of Ravana, his say- 
ing ‘but I swear truly, give up thy wailing; I will make 
such effort that thou shalt soon recover thy Sita’’ is con- 
sistent. But if he knew his abode as the commentator would 
have it, he should not have seid “‘but” or g in the next 
Sloka; he should have said ‘‘and”’ or @ ¢.e., ‘‘and I know 
his abode and I swear that thou wilt soon recover thy lost 
love.’’ It is needless to comment further on the opinion of 
the commentator. Candidly speaking the geographical de- 
scription of the whole world given by Sugriva is, as we 
shall show hereafter, a subsequent interpolation which 
formed no part of the original poem of Valmiki. Forgeries 
always expose themselves, and the numerous additions, 
alterations and amplifications in the Raémdyana are so evi- 
dent that the conclusion cannot be avoided that the text 
of Valmiki has been recast almost wholly and by unskilful 
hands. 


The old nucleus of the Rémdyana is, however, easily 
distinguishable from the vast accretions which have ga- 
thered round it. It essentially belongs to that ancient 
period of Indian History when sacrifice was the most dis- 
tinguishing feature of Aryan worship, when Buddhism 
was unknown, when idol-worship did not exist, when Brah- 
mins and Ksatriyas freely ate animal food, when women 
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learnt the Vedas and performed Vedic rites, when Ksatri- 
yas competed with Brahmins in Jearning and Brahmins 
competed with Ksatriyas in archery. If we scan the life 
of Rima and Sita, DaSaratha and Kausalya, Bhiradvaja 
and Agastya, we find a state of society entirely dissimilar 
to our own, a society uncontaminated with the feelings 
and circumstances to which Buddhism has given rise. 
Rama fails not to perform a sacrifice himself in consecra- 
tion of the hut built by Laksmana and offers in oblation 
the flesh of deer specially killed for the occasion. The fact 
that Laksmana roasts a whole deer must strike us, accus- 
tomed as we are to vegetable food and even vegetable 
sacrifices for centuries, as something very startling; 


Ta Wa: TAcait: fora: FATT AAT | 
aaar tadarea aaeg Haat fa i 


When Rama performs the last obsequies of Jataiyu, he 
offers venison to the departed bird; 


Ufentarfa WeHea VeairHearT AETaAa: | 
THAT eet Wa: eA sfcanrsey i 


Again, he is an adept in reciting the Vedic mantras on the 
various occasions in man’s life— 


WIAs ACIAAT ATAATSET ai Ta: | 
saaeraraeags war fetareaa: 
And further on— 


wasaeg aeaeg waafa fears: 3 
aeeaTTAT feast Tee Wa HIATT |S 1 


The poet nowhere fails to describe how Rima performed 
his sandhyd@ every day. In fact Rama’s proficiency in Vedio 
mantras and his strict observance of Vedic rites could not 
be less than those of any rigid Brahmin. In R&ma’s time 
even women performed sacrifices and made their sandhyd 
obeisance. When Rama went to see Kausalyaé after the 
order for his banishment had been obtained by Kaikeyi 
from her husband, she was performing a sacrifice not in 
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the presence of her husband but by herself with Vedic 
mantra: — 


ar ettaaraar get fast aarTaTaa | 
aa Gaila TA Tat AAT FAATAT i 


When Maruti did not find Sita after his wearisome search 
for her, he sat on a tree by the side of a beautiful rivulet 
in the ASokavana of Ravana, believing that she would 
come to that very stream early in the morning to perform 
her sandhyd. 


AEqTSTAAAT: LITAT ELAASAT TTATH 1 
vat Bai Yasxat aemad avafaat un 


A woman performing sandhy@—woman who is now believ- 
ed to be incapable of learning the Vedas—seems passing 
strange to our ears. And it did so strike the ears of the 
modern commentator also, for he remarks— 


faq arararagaraeaa aeqrrarsdeaareeara aa ferar afrare: | 
TAINAAT Testers Hears F fasegarfasre cerara t 


[Sandhyd simply means contemplation of God and hence 
in that sense a woman has permission to perform sandhyd. 
It is entirely another thing that only a dvija or a twice 
born has the right to perform sandhyd in the sense of con- 
templation of God by knowing and reciting the Gayatri 
mantra]. This is however an unwarranted quibble; for 
what worship women are now allowed to perform, cannot 
be and is not styled qeqr. And what should we think when 
we are told that Kausalyd killed by her own hands the 
sacrificial horse with three sword strokes. 


Blaeat at ed aT Acad adaa: 1 
Saratsararad fafa: rear gar i 
She must have been a very strong and a true Rajput lady 
indeed. 

The pictures of the Agramas of Bhéradvaja and Agas- 
tya are very interesting. Fond of retired scenes of great 
natural beauty and intensely religious and monastic: in 
their occupation and spirit, the Rsis passed their time in 
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ablutions, in study, in contemplation and in sacrificing. 
Yet they were not strangers to what was passing around 
them and raised their own subsistence from fields ploughed 
with their own hands. When compelled by necessity, they 
took up arms in defence of themselves, their sacrifices and 
their cultivations. Then again they ate flesh like their 
Ksatriya friends. 


G4 CAAA ASI AAAI WIT 
They could sacrifice a cow in qqq%. 
Saga TATA WIALAGEH aa: | 


There was no idol-worship in their devotion; their huts 
contained separate sacrificial alters for the various deities 
of the Vedas—Indra, Varuna, Yama and so on.! These and 
other similar circumstances disclose a state of society 
which existed long before the rise of Buddhism, a society 
accustomed tothe adoration of Vedic deities by sacrifice, 
a society in which the Brahmins and Ksatriyas were not 
separated by an unbridgeable gulf, a society in which 
women played as strong and independent a part as men. 
Undoubtedly such was the time of Valmiki, the author of 
the Raémdyana. It is impossible that any poet who lived 
about the beginning of the Christian era (when the Ramda- 
yana, as we shall soon show, assumed its present shape) 
should have such ideas in his mind though such ideas 
existing in a poem already respected might be retained 
from a feeling of sanctity attached to them. 


1. Rima’s place also contained a separate Ayatana for Visnu. 
siracaiaaag fac: farst avazrery: 1) If. 6, 4. The commentator 
wrongly explains this by saying fagywanafa aayaray, If it were 
@ tagaraq why ia it called Vienu’s house? It appears that 
R&ma’s palace had separate sacrificial apartmente for each of 
the Vedic gods in the same way as the humble habitation of 
Agastya. 


THE DATE OF THE COMPILATION A} 


THE DATE OF THE COMPILATION OF THE 
RAMAYANA IN ITS PRESENT FORM 


The foregoing considerations will easily enable us to 
distinguish the old nucleus of the Rémdyana from the over- 
grown accretions by its substance and sometimes by its 
form. Whenever we find new ideas or whenever we. find 
Slokas with long metres and complex alankdras, we may 
be sure that they have been subsequently added. It is 
unquestioned that such additions are being made down to 
the present day; for we find in our present edition long 
cantos which have been declared by Kataka himself as 
sfarca or interpolated, and cantos which were not in exis- 
tence even in his time. We have already adverted to the 
fact that the Radmiyana was not divided into cantos at 
all, but into chapters so late as in the days of Bhavabhiti. 
It, however, seems probable that the Ramayana of Valmiki 
was substantially reconstructed or recast at one particular 
time, though minor additions or alterations may have 
been made subsequently at different times. It will there- 
fore be useful to inquire when this last edition of the 
Ramayana was compiled. 


We can fix the limits within which the present edition 
of the Raémdyana must have been compiled with tolerable 
accuracy. Whoever reads the Raémdyana of Valmiki and 
the Raghuvamsa of Kalidasa side by side, will be convinc- 
ed that Kalidasa must have had before him the Rémdyana 
of Valmiki as it essentially is at the present day; for he 
follows very closely the details of the story as they are 
related in the Rdmdyana of to-day. Nay, sometimes he 
uses the very words of the Rdmdyana e.g. eararcaqiqaad ata 
WIF:, ATAVATA AT, etc. 


It is, therefore, certain that the present form of the 
Ramayana precedes the poet celebre. The date of Kalidasa 
has been differently fixed.. Some place.him-in the-begin- 
ning of the Christian .era;.others on more carefully sifted 
basis, place him in the fifth century A.D. Even taking the 
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latter date, there is another reason which should induce 
us to place the present form of the Ra@mdyana long ante- 
rior to him. The stories related in the present edition of 
the Rdmdyara, marvellous as they are, were not sufficient 
to satisfy the popular craving for marvels and wonders. 
Nay as we shall see subsequently the story of Rima’s life 
has been constantly changing since its first inauguration 
by the gradual increase of the marvellous element in it. 
The various versions that exist to-day can, by this very 
consideration, viz., the extent of the marvellous element in 
them, be arranged in chronological order. We will develop 
this subject more extensively when we consider the differ- 
ent veraions which intervened between the original Rama- 
yana of Valmiki and its amplification into its present form. 
Here we refer to the subject so far as the marvellous ele- 
ment has gradually increased since that amplification. 


Innumerable as the modern versions are, they may be 
arranged under three distinct heads—(i) the version of 
the poets beginning with K4lid&sa; (ii) the version of the 
Puranas typified by that of the Pudm2-purdna or the 
Adhyditma Ramayana; (iii) the version of the vernacular 
poets of which that of Tulasidasa may be taken as the 
type. When one minutely considers how the story of the 
Ramayana even as it is, has been gradually changed, so 
far as the marvellous element is concerned, nay, when one 
compares what one actually findsin the present Ramdyana 
with what orthodox Hindus ordinarily believe without 
carefully looking into the Ramdyana itself, one is really 
amazed to find what an amount of unfounded exaggera- 
tion has crept into popular belief and has distorted an 
originally tolerably believable story. It would be tedious 
to collect here all such exaggerations and we will content 
ourselves with giving the most glaring instances of them 
so that one may be able to judge what a long time must 
have elapsed between the Radmdayara of Valmiki in its pre- 
sent form and Kalidisa’s Raghuvamsa. 


I. According to the present Rdmdyana, Rima appears 
to have had many wives. K4liddisa and later poets men- 
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tion that he had one wife only. The present Ramayana 
seems to represent that Rama had one afgay or crowned 
queen but hal many other wives (not concubines) as was 
usual with Ksatriya princes in his days. Says Manthara to 
Kaikeyi in the Rémayana. 


gor: ag afacaia <raeq cea: fewa: | 
ausesr afacafta cquret aeaery tt 


The commentator says nothing on this Sloka; in fact it 
is impossible to suggest that feqq: simply means the hand- 
maids and attendants of Sita for that word is evidently 
in contrast with tqqT: or daughters-in-law. And this Sloka 
also goes to show that Bharata too had many wives. 
DaSaratha also is said in the present Radmdyana to have 
had 350 wives besides his three queens. When he called 
his wives together as Raima was about to depart for 
Dandakdranya, ‘‘Three hundred fifty young women with 
red eyes surrounding Kausalyd slowly moved in the obser- 
vance of a vow.” 


ATAATMTT = TAATCATHATTAT: | 
placa f<arate wt aayeaatar: 

No doubt is left about their status as further on they 
are stvled as the mothers of Rima. Thus it appears that 
DaSaratha and Bharata and Raéma all had many wives 
besides their consecrated queens And in this way only 
can we explain so far as the present Ramayana is concern- 
ed, the fact that when Sita was banished by Rama he had 
her golden image for his wife at the time of the perform- 
ance of a sacrifice. For, a consecrated queen alone can 
participate in the performance of a religious ceremony. In 
the sacrifice of DaSaratha, only his three queens and nota- 
bly Kausalyd took part in the actual performance of the 
ceremony. However we may interpret this fact of the 
golden image of Sita we cannot get over the sloka quoted 
in the beginning of this paragraph; the import of which is 


1 qarqara: Gardtagrat ger fgeerdt 1 — cate, 
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plain and unquestionable and we have the strange fact 
before us viz., that Rama is represented in the present 
Ramdyana to have had more wives than one. 


II. Equally astonishing is the fact that the present 
Rdmdyana does not represent Abalyd as transformed into 
a stone nor did Rama release her from her metamorphosis 
by the touch of the dust of his feet. How simple, natural 
and believable is the story of the Rdmdyana! Enraged 
Gautama cursed his wife thus: ‘‘you will remain in thia 
Asrama unseen by any person, full of repentance, lying 
in ashes, without food, subsisting only on the air.” 


araaen facrearer aardy wearaifady 3 
wera | aayqarararsasfeaeafacaia it 


It is not possible to argue that her lying in ashes indi- 
cates her being changed into a stone; for, the words qqwet 
(subsisting on the air), qacjay (full of repentance), fRugizt 
(without food) are important and explicit.2. Nor does. 
Rama touch her with his foot; on the contrary he falls at 
her feet when she voluntarily appears in his presence. 
‘‘Having finished her p2narce she came into their sight 
and the Raghava princes with gladness fell at her feet.” 


TICATATITTT IA STATATTAT | 
wreaal J TAT TEAT: Wal HATATHar 


Most probably she had finished her penance, as prescribed 
by her husband, by the time that Rama came to the her- 
mitage, and resumed her duty of welcoming to her house 
a distinguished guest who was thus the occasion of the 
reconciliation of that unhappily separated pair. Yet K4li- 
dasa believed and generations since his time have believed 


1. Probably this sloka has been put in by the last compiler under 
influence of the manners of his days. The original Ramayana 
of Valmiki probably showed Rama to have had one wife only. 

2, Mark the commentary guutfesfag: frareqsrfeare: reqtafcer: 
gfa a fade: 1 wa famren’® aadeaa arama” fade: <ace cafe 


sf 1 
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that Ahalyd was transformed into a stone and was freed 
from that condition by the purifying touch of the dust of 
Rama's feet. 


serraay fawra wega: 
are Maaag: feraraay i 

va ag: a fae fafcagieaerg 1 
WAMTACTATATUE: 1) Raghu., X1.34 


WI. The Ramdy2na does not represent that a bridge 
of floating stones was built across the sea between Ramesh- 
waram and Ceylon. It simply says that the monkeys 
built a cause-way by filling up the sea with huge masses 
of stones. The popular belief, however, is that the stones 
floated over the water—a physical impossibility—and 
Kalidasa seems to have believed the latter theory. The 
reference in the Raghuvamsa is rather ambiguous though 
his wording leans towards the popular belief— 


aad daqrara sareraatafe | 


IV. Whereas even the present edition of the Rdmd- 
yana. lays no claim to Valmiki’s having foretold the whole 
of it, Kalidasa: appears to have believed that it had been 
foretold by inspiration. Probably in Ka@lidiisa’s time and 
undoubtedly ever since, Valmiki’s Ra@mdayana was and has 
come to be so revered as to be looked upon as a revealed 
work like the Vedas and yet strangely enough it is least 
read and studied; for otherwise such absurd ideas which 
are contradicted by what the Rdmdyana itself contains 
would not have gained popular credence. Kalidasa in his 
RaghuvamSa says : 


UT WTaaaitse WaauUfAacad: | 
afaeal sererat wTapemMfeat 1) XV.63 


Mallinatha explains qiqaadiqy' as sryada aret say (first 
known by Pracetasa), STH AAA. ealecqas | 


1. A different interpretation might be put upon this word but 
even then the idea of Valmiki’s Ramayana being an inspired 
work still remains, 
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Now the Ramayana itself says in the first chapter that 
Valmiki asked Narada who was the best king and that 
Narada there upon related Rama’s life. This shows that the 
Ramayana was written by Vdaimiki after this. If the 
Uttarakanda or the very second canto of the first Kanda 
is to be believed, the Rémdyana was composed by Valmiki 
when Sita’s sons were being reared up in his ASrama. 
Even Brahmia’s boon to Valmiki simply says that Valmiki 
might know by inspiration what Rima did in private f.e. 
what Rama did not doin public. In either case it is cer- 
tain that the Rdmdyana was not a revealed or inspired 
work as Kalidasa probably thought it to be. 


Vv. Baateargeniesiy TrATTT: | 
aey @ qaqa wMigae ga feaa: 1 Raghu., XII.88 


shows that Kalidasa believed that Ravana had more than 
two thighs a thing which, we believe, is nowhere men- 
tioned in the Rémdyana of to-day. 


It would be too long to detail here all the new stories which 
have gained popular credence since the days of Kélidaésa. But 
it would not be out of place or uninteresting to briefly notice a 
few ofthem, Sita&'’s swayumvura in popular belief is a grand 
affair wherein many kings participated including Ravana who 
having succeeded in raising the bow to his breast fell down 
with the heavy load on his chest and was only saved by Rama’s 
raising it up. Nothing of the kind is to be found in the present 
edition of the Ramayana or in KGlid&sa. On tl econtrary, when 
Réma lifted up and strung the bow there was no swayamvara 
at all and he was all alone, Again, Muntharé is believed to 
have been an emissary sent by the gods to procure Raima’s 
banishment to Dandaka: arya in order that he might destroy 
Ravana, This is not to be found in the R@émayana, The touche 
ing acene of Sulocanaé, wife of Indrajit, being apprised of the 
death of her husband by the sudden falling of his arm in her 
presence, her wailing, and her burning herself as Su/é has no 
basis in the orthodox text of the Rana@yana; so also Ahi 
Ravana and Mahi Ravara and the latter’s wife Candraévat! 
who is promised by Rama that he would many her in the next 
Avatara as Sutyablaémsé,. Kuéa and Lava in popular story 
(perhaps since the days of Bhavabhiiti or even he might have 
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It will appear from the foregoing that the present form 
of the Rémdyana which is almost innocent of marvels, if 
compared with what people now believe or believed in the 
days of Kalidasa, must have been in existence long before 
him in order that such absurd stories should have gained 
credence in the teeth of what is stated in the Ramayana 
itself. If we take the later date of Kalidasa, the present 
Ramdyana must at least have preceded it by three or four 
centuries and its lowest date cannot, therefore, be later 
than the second century A.D. 

The higher limit for the present compilation of the 
Ramayana is supplied to us by other considerations. That 
compilation unquestionably is later than the rise of Buddh- 
ism. There are references to 3auTs and {AuUTYls in the present 
edition of the Ramayana. 

arrar ase wife saanese ord 1 T, 14,12. 
See also OT SICATATS! FATT WET | 
srat faaar sacra arfaaq i IT. 
The commentator says— aur atadeatfaad: | Wat WAVE: 
aargraaag. %It may be said that the word Sramana 
existed before the rise of Buddhism and its use is, there- 
fore, not sufficient evidence to prove that the present 
Ramayana is later than the rise of Buddhism. But there 
is a direct reference to Buddha himself in the Raémdyana 
and it contains a downright condemnation of him. 
aat fe are: a aan fe ga: | 
aaa atfeaarar fafa 
Teast: TITTA: TITATA | 
a atfeas aiftget ga: caTg 1 


only incorporated a then existing belief) are not recognized in 
the tame and humble position of singing boys. They seize the 
sacrificial horse of Réma and defeat his generals including 
Candraketu and even Laksmana. Lastly, popular tradition con- 
verted the Ramayana from a tragedy into a comedy inasmuch 
as Sits is again accepted by Rama after some ordeal as his 
wife, This is perhaps solely the invention of Bhavabhiti who 
has made use of this part of the story for purposes of his 
drama, the Uitararamacarita, 
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Now Buddha must have been reviled when there was a re- 
action against Buddhism, after ASoka had established it 
as a state religion, under the orthodox kings Puspamitra 
and Agnimitra t.e., about 150 B.C. or in the very begin- 
ning when he was preaching successfully his doctrines in 
the 6th century B.C. The first alternative seems more 
probable and the Ramayana in its present form cannot be 
put earlier than the first century B.C. 


Another consideration tends towards the same conclu- 
sion. The mention of rasts or zodiacal signs in the modern 
compilation of the Ramdyana proves it to be not earlier 
than the first century B.C. Up to that time, the Aryans 
of India regulated their sacrifices by the conjunction of 
the moon with the severa] fixed stars. In fact, the astro- 
nomy and the astrology of the ancient Aryans were based 
till then solely on the division of the ecliptic into the 27 
constellations. They had no knowledge of the signs of the 
Zodiac or what are now known as the q@as or r@s+8, which 
were evidently introduced by or borrowed from the Greeks, 
about 200 B.C., for even the Buddhistic scriptures of the 
days of Asoka regulate their time by reference to the 
naksatras only. Réaéma’s auspicious birth is thus described 
in the Raémdyana :— 

wert fefadae eteaderg oa 1 
WIZ HHS wT avaqaifagar aq uw” 

Thirdly, in the Uttarakanda the grammatical attain- 
ments of Maruti are very highly spoken of. They are also 
touched in the Kiskindhakanda where Raima admires the 
extremely correct language which Maruti speaks. Here 
perhaps is a reference to the peculiar proficiency of the 
Dravidian people in grammar and other Sastras. Now in 
this eulogy of the grammatical] attainments of Maruti in 
canto XXXVI of the Uttarakanda this sloka in long metre 


1, In Gorresio’s text we have neither the loka about Buddha nor 
this which mentions rdéée, But the following arguments based 
on grammatical references as also the interpolated chapter on 
Raéjaniti are to be found therein. 
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occurs, 
a gaged wg adage facafe 4 wdiz: 1 

The commentator explains a7 ETSI ATA qfeeatentiern- 
argh: alas gard arerreaatiay | were Aereed Troe I 
aane saifsHa-auereq-waateayq 1 The above list contains 
almost all the well-known ancient authors on grammar. 
Vyadi, if the story related in the Brihat Kathdsaritsdgara 
is to be credited, lived in the days of Chandragupta and 
Nanda and was the teacher of Vararuci. But the refer- 
ence to Patafijali’s Mahdbhadsya makes the present edition 
of the Radmdyana later than the days of Menander whose 
investment of ‘Sdiketa’ in about 150 B.C. is mentioned by 
Patafijali in his great work. 


We are thus justified on different grounds in placing 
the higher limit for the compilation of the present Ramé- 
yana in the second century B.C. And here we may note 
the fact that there are evidences to show that this compi- 
lation of the R@mdyana was made after the Mahabhdrata 
was put in its present form. We have shown in our first 
book that the Mahabharata as we have it; dates subsequent 
to the conquests of Alexander (the Greeks are mentioned 
by name in that epic with admiration as a very warlike 
race; the sloka in Adiparva : 

T TAH ay Hl A WET starz | 

aisiara aa frat cert aararfirr: 
makes it probable that the exploits of Alexander were 
fresh in the mind of the last editor of the Mahdbhdrata) 
but prior to the introduction of rdsis about 200 B.C. 
(for there is no mention of rd@Sie in the Mahdabhdrata at 
all). Now the present edition of the Rdmayana has copied 
from the Mahdbhdrata a whole chapter word for word. 
For, whereas that chapter fits in properly with the context 
in the Mahabharata, it is an intolerable interpolation in 
the Raémayana. The 100th Canto of the Ayodhyadkanda is 
the same as chapter 5 of the Sabhdparva and treats of the 
duties of a king and the appliances of good Government. 
Now Narada may well ask a hundred questions of Yudhig- 
thira as to how he governs his kingdom and may well 
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explain to him the ways Of best governing it, as the latter 
is sitting at his ease in the Sabh& doing nothing. But in 
the Ramayana, Rama sees Bharata in a changed form. He 
already is afraid that their father may be dead and instead 
of asking him anxious questions as to the news in Ayo- 
dhya, Rama grows eloquent on the ways of governing a 
kingdom and puts Bharata who must have governed his 
kingdom for a week only, a hundred questions which even 
the reader finds it intolerable to read. But the interpola- 
tion of this chapter is proved beyond doubt by the con- 
text, for the next canto begins as if the whole of this 
canto was never there. The beginning sloka of the next 
canto is 

at Wa: AAMT MITT Teaeray | 

MEANT TE BTAT WS ATTA 1 


[knowing him to be fond of his brother, Raima with his 
brother Laksmana began to ask him]. The words began 
to ask him are significant as they show that nothing had 
been said before and yet there are a hundred questions put 
to Bharata in the canto preceding. This proves that the 
canto is copied by the Rdmdayana from the Mahabharata 
and not vice-versa. Then again Vasudeva is twice men- 
tioned and with reverence in the present Raémdyana. And 
in the story of the curse of Nimi in the Uttarakanda there 
is a direct reference to the Vasudeva of the Yadava family 
who is to be the next Avatara. It appears, therefore, clear 
that the present edition of the Rémdyana is subsequent to 
the present edition of the Mahabharata, and its date must 
be somewhere about the first century B.C. In fact in the 
words of Hunter ‘‘while some parts of the Raémdyana are 
earlier than the Mahabharata, the compilation as a whole 
belongs to a later date’’. And here is a clue to the solution 
of the question why the Ramayana of Valmiki was recast. 
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WHY THE ORIGINAL POEM OF 
VALMIKI WAS RECAST 


The life of Rama is so pure and exalted that anybody 
who reads it cannot but feel for him almost divine respect 
and it is not to be wondered that in India he has always 
been paid divine honours. Even the Buddhists tried to 
enlist this national hero of India on their side by transcri- 
bing his legend into their own language and by represent- 
ing him as a former Budaha as is stated at the end of the 
DaSsaratha Jdtaka. But it appears certain that unlike 
most great heroes Rama never claimed for himself divine 
attributes or divine origin nor did he act in this world as 
if he were an incarnation of God. As we shall show in 
another place, it appears that Krsna was the first great 
hero who claimed divinity for himself during his own life- 
time and was even then looked upon and worshipped as 
an Avatadra of Visnu. And when Buddha’s followers treated 
him as the Supreme Being and popular sentiment began 
to conceive of many Buddhas in former times, orthodox 
Aryans must have found themselves in great danger; for 
the unreasoning masses always want and cling to, for their 
mental satisfaction and support, some divine being in 
human form like Kysna or Buddha. The orthodox Aryans, 
therefore, appear to have at this time generally accepted 
the doctrine that Vasudeva was an Avatara of Visnu and 
thus enlisted the sympathies of an already existing sect in 
favour of Vedic religion. This necessitated and influenced 
the re-editing of the Mahdbhdrata in which the whole 
orthodox Aryan mythology, recast on new lines, was 
included. National herdes preceding Vasudeva were also 
represented as former Avatiras of Visnu, in exact imita- 
tion of the Buddhists who believed and preached that in 
every cycle of time Buddha had appeared in one form or 
another. 

In this new representation of the national heroes Rima 
who had been taken up even by the Buddhiste, was also 
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represented by the Ramopadkhy4dna of the Mahabharata as 
an Avatara of Visnu. This was the first changed orthodox 
version of the Rdmd@yana of Valmiki and is more archaic 
than the version of the Ramayana of to-day, for reasons 
which we have given elsewhere in this book. The Ramo- 
pikhydna of the Mahadbhdrata was an incentive to the re- 
casting of the Raémdyana of Valmiki itself, in accordance 
with the new theory of Rima’s being an Avatara of Visnu. 
And as there was already a model in existence vez. the 
vast re-edition of the Mahabharata, the recasting of the 
Ramayana naturally followed the great epic in many other 
respects also. The Rdmdyana of Valmiki unfortunately 
fell into the hands of an indifferent editor who could not 
extend it to the bulk of the Mahabharata nor could cast it 
in a form which could defy investigation and scrutiny. He 
could not also imbue the work with that philosophical 
interest which pre-eminently belongs to the Mahdbharata 
in its present form. The present edition of the Ramayana, 
however, still commands our admiration by the force, the 
imagination, and the simplicity of the original work of 
Valmiki which must have impressed and inspired almost 
completely the modern compiler of it, incompetent as he 
was in other respects. 


Now, owing to this very incompetency of the second 
compiler, proofs are left to us in the body of the Radmdé- 
yana itself which show that the Vaisnavite element did 
not form part of the original Rémda@yana of Valmiki. This 
fact has struck almost all persons who have carefully read 
the poem. Prof, Weber has recorded it as one of the 
results of his investigation. Prof. Muir has adduced vari- 
ous arguments and proofs in support of the same conclu- 
sion in his Sanskrit texts (Appendix to Vol. III) which 
are, however, not quite sufficient inasmuch as they only 
go to prove that Rama acted like a man and invoked 
Indra and other deities. It may be answered that he was 
an incarnation in human form and therefore must act like 
a human being. If he had shown himself and acted as 
Vignu the whole length of the Ramayana might have been 
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curtailed by one single wish on his part and Ravana and 
Lanka might have been annihilated and Sita got back in 
a moment. Nay, Rama could not have been deceived by 
the golden deer; had he acted like a god and there would 
have been no abduction of Sita at all. In fact, the 
Vedantins lay a great stress on this human conduct of an 
Avatadra as an essential part of its useful teaching. Many 
of the slokas quoted by Prof. Muir might be explained 
away on this theory. But there are some more texts and 
arguments which in our opinion cannot be thus answered. 


Firstly —In the very first canto wherein Narada gives 
an account of the exploits of Raima he says: 


STATA ATT TATA 
Ta Usagifaear agate sareqic i 


Now, Rama should return at the end of his life in this 
world tothe Visnuloka and not to the Brahmaloka. And 
therefore there is here a clear infringement of the idea of 
his being an Avatara of Visnu. For though in his life- 
time he might act in this world of human beings as other 
men do, when he leaves this world if he were an Avatiara 
of Visnu, he should return to Visnuloka. Ndarada, there- 
fore, appears to treat Rama not as an Avatiara of Visnu, 
but only as a great person who, having lived a meritorious 
life goes to Brahmaloka after his death. The commentator 
sees the difficulty created by the Sloka and explains it 
thus— 

warts wifae agers ateqy saad frofaendane- 
aean sererresartarefea cafe: 1 
‘This hints, that whoever performs his necessary religious 
duties in this life goes to Brahmaloka after death.” In the 
last canto of the Uttarakanda, however, Brahm§& requests 
Rama to enter his Vaisnava form or body. Rama there- 
upon enters or returns to his own Vaisnava body while his 
followers, viz. the inhabitants of Ayodhy& go to the 
Santanaka loka, and Sugriva returns to the Sirya-mandala 
or Sun’s disc and other monkeys to the bodies of the 
gods from whose spirit they were generated. It is strange, 
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therefore, that Narada should not have remembered that 
Rama was an Avatara of Visnu. The words fasqat agit 
ajq used by Narada in the same canto also go to show 
that he was not looked upon by Narada as an incarnation 
of Visnu. The same expression occurs in many subsequent 
sargas no doubt; and it is possible to explain it to mean 
by a stretched construction that Rama was like his 
counterpart in so far as he lived and acted asa man. Yet 
even these comparisons would seem ill-placed and unpoeti- 
cal when the same poet in the same poem tells us that he 
was an incarnation of Visnu himself. 


Secondly—Canto XV of Balakanda is the first canto 
wherein the gods are represented as having repaired to 
Brahma and thence to Visnu in order to implore him to 
incarnate himself as man and destroy the invulnerable 
Raksasa king, Ravana. Now this canto is so very meagre 
in detail and description compared with what is found in 
Raghuvamsa and the Padma-purdna and its meagreness is 
so in contrast with the prolixity and the vivacity of all 
the other descriptions in the Rdmdyana that one cannot 
but feel that this canto has been subsequently introduced 
into the body of the work by unskilful hands. Canto XVII 
relates how the gods knowing that Visnu had created him- 
self as the eldest son of DaSaratha, threw their own amsSas 
or spirits into the sons of various monkeys in order to 
assist Rama. And Indra is said to have taken the form 
of Valin. Now V4lin nowhere assists Raima but on the 
contrary puts himself in opposition to him. That the most 
powerful friend and elder brother of Vigsnu should thus 
have wasted himself and was of no use to Raéma in his great 
war with Ravana, seems to show that the new theory has 
been somehow fitted on to the already existing dramatis 
persone. 


The theory of the ten Avatdras of Visnu is a creation of 
the Purdnas and not of the MahdabhGrata nor the Rdmd- 
yana as is abundantly clear from the Rdmdyana itself. 
The Var&éha Avatadra seems not to have been looked upon 
as an Avatiara of Visnu in the days of the Rémdyana. 
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TH: ATATT Tell TAAYSaa: TE} 
FT TUSEAAT YEA MFHT TATU th 
WIA Was Te TI: Hareafa: 11 
The commentator is in great difficulties over this sloka 


and explains faite: farqrnaised aqaet aiewEI< | dela 
fats: terra: gheoaarearan aan fe saafsaarr: ae TTT 
agaq | The Trimirti and the splitting of gg are, however, 
all creations of the imagination of the commentator. The 
plain sense of the text is that “Brahmd svayambha or self- 
created was born together with the gods. That Brahma 
became a Vardha and raised up the earth. He then created 
this diverse creation together with his blessed sons.” 
From this it clearly appears that it is Brahmd, the Creator 
who assumed the form of Variha and not Visnu. The 
foregoing will sufficiently prove that the modern idea of 
the 10 Avataras did not form part of the original Ramd- 
yana. That idea was only io the process of formation at 
the time of the compilation of the present Rdmdyana and 
developed itself more fully subsequently during the Pura- 
nic times. And herein we can also have a chronological 
data for fixing the date of the compilation of some of the 
Puranas in their present form. 


Kalidasa, like the Rdadmdyana, represents Rama as 
made of one-half of the amsa or spirit of Visnu while 
Bharata was made of one-fourth and Laksmana and Satru- 
ghna of the remaining one-fourth. The Puranas, however, 
were not satisfied with Rima being only one-half of Visnu 
and their theory as given in the Padma-purdna is that 
Rama was a whole Avatara or full incarnation of Visnu 
while Bharata was born of the spirit of Paficajanya or 
Visnu’s conch, Laksmana of the spirit of the great Serpent 
on which Visnu lies and Satrughna of the spirit of the 
SudarSana Cakra or disc. 

HPA A Tt Waa Aa: 1 

VAT AT AYA THT: TATE 

GaAaaIreagen awshaawT: 1 (Padma-purdna) 
Then again, that the Vaignavite theory had not completely 
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formed itself when the Raémdyana was recast, may be seen 
from the fact that Sité was identified with a certain Brah- 
min girl Vedavati in her former life and not with Laksmi, 
the wife of Visnu. That improvement was made by the 
Padma-puradna and the popular belief now is that she was 
no other than Laksmi herself. 

Ty Sear aaairney Fae 

aT AS AKATA aearaat Faz tt 


These and other improvements! over Kdlidasa himself 
show that the recompilation of the Puranas must have 
taken place long after Kalidasa t.e., about the 7th or 8th 
century A.D. 


V 


OTHER ADDITIONS MADE IN IMITATION 
OF THE MAHABHARATA 


Having thus shown that the Vaisnavite complexion did 
not originally belong to the Rémdayana of Valmiki and that 
it was recast substantially with a view to its introduction, 
we may now proceed further to consider the nature of the 
other additions which must have been made along with this 
new element, in imitation of the Mahabharata or from other 
causes. We may first note the additions made by the second 


1. We may mention one more instance. It is believed that Laks- 
mane ate nothing during his 14 years’ residence in the forests 
as Rama gave him nothing to eat in order to enable him to 
obtain so much merit that be might kill Indrajit. This terribly 
long fast he was enabled to make as he was an Avatara of Sega, 
e@ serpent who lives on air. There is no authority even in the 
Ramayana of to-day for such an absurd idea and Laksmana is 
represented as eating flesh freely being served by Sitaé along 
with Rama, See Ayodhy&kainda— 

eT TAT Waa: starr Traforet 
aaa widened FT agqay 
aieghertare dat: geetet: | 
fafrararatTeaT eqs ASTI 1 
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editor of the Rémdadyana to allow a free scope to his poetio 
powers. Thus additional descriptions of the seasons, of the 
city of Lanka, of the magnificence of Ravana’s palace, 
additional lamentations of Rama, of Taré or Sité, of 
Kausalya or Mandodari and additional conversations 
between the various actors have in fact nearly doubled the 
original work. All these interpolations and additions, 
however, betray themselves by their being almost invari- 
ably in long metre sometimes with rhyming lines, by their 
being a repetition of what already exists in the Anustubh 
metre, and very often by the contradiction they involve 
with what precedes or follows. Take for instance cantos 
XXII and XXIII of the Ayodhyakdnda with the last part 
of XXT, s.e., from sloka 51 to 64 with long metres. These 
contain nothing but repetitions in different forms of what 
has already been stated and the same is the case with 
Slokas 55-61 of canto XXXIV of the Ayodhydkanda in long 
metres: so also the whole canto XLI of the same Kanda 
is nothing more than a further lamentation but it destroys 
the context between XL and XLII. So again canto LXITI 
of the Aranyakdnda is a fresh lamentation in long metred 
Slokas containing the same idea as have gone before. 


Canto XXXI of the Aranyakdnda relates that Akam- 
pana (amrqa) went to tell Ravana of the fight of Rama 
with Khara and the death of the latter. Akampana advises 
Ravana to abduct Rama’s wife and thus to humble him 
and destroy his energies. Ravana, thereafter goes to Marici 
and asks him to assist him in the plan of abduction, but 
is dissuaded by him and quietly returns to Lanka. But 
this canto destroys the whole beauty of the dexterous 
manner in which Sirpanakha suggests to Ravana the same 
idea of Sita’s abduction. It forestalls Sirpanakha’s doings 
and makes the obstinacy of Ravana appear less fearful 
and poetic and is a useless anticipation of the same story. 
That canto XXXT is evidently an interpolation. 


Cantos V and VII of the Sundarakanda contain Slokas 
with rhyming lines and are mere additional descriptions of 
the rainy-season containing no new beauty. Canto XXVIII 
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also contains Slokas with long metres and is a fresh lamen- 
tation by Sita which looks quite out of place. The contra- 
diction and break in the context caused by the interpola- 
tion of this canto is very apparent. For canto XXVI 
contains the bewailings of Sita when she was frightened by 
her Riaksasi attendants. In canto XXVII, Trijatéa who 
alone from among the Raksasi attendants of Sité was her 
friend, tells the Raksasis that she saw a dream in which 
Ravana was killed and Rama was triumphant. Sita 
thereupon feels consoled and says in the last sloka of canto 
XX VIT— 
Ta: ar Sradt arat wafasaefsar | 
Maladie Teaeg AAT wert fe qt: i 
But the first sloka in the following canto (XXVIII) reads: 
aT Ueraseg Tay freer agraarenrfsraafrarat 1 
drat faaara aar gard faaravarrraseear 

This reversion again to the words of Ravana and Sita’s 
again falling into wailing are wholly incongruous. For 
after Rivana’s conversation with Sita and his departure 
from that place, a great deal has happened viz., the 
threatening by the Raksasis and Trijata&’s relation of her 
dream and Sité’s being comforted. Yet the poet goes on as 
if Ravana had just spoken his harsh words to her. A more 
eareful compiler might at least have said aqeyeq instead 
of faxreq. ‘Sita recollecting the harsh words of Ravana” 
would have been something better than “Sita on hearing 
the harsh words.”’ It would be needless to multiply 
examples of such cantos by whole or parts which have been 
interpolated simply to increase the bulk of the poem by 
additional descriptions, lamentations and conversations 
which become a tiresome reading by their repetition and 
which more often than not, expose themselves by the 
contradiction they involve. We will finish this subject by 
citing one more instance viz., that of canto CXI of the 
Yuddhakanda which contains the lamentations of Mando- 
dari. This canto is not only a repetition of the ideas that 
have gone before but also involves a clear contradiction. 
For in canto CX, in sloka 23 Vibhisana has said to Rama 
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that he wished to perform the last obsequies of Ravana’s 
body— 

User asaTA Ha Tea heaa aa Tararg | 
And Rama assents, remarking— 

aia sufy frag a wats 
Now, one fails to see why Mandodari comes in afterwards 
and laments and why Vibhisana reverts to the same sub- 
ject entertaining quite a different feeling from what he 
had expressed a little while before. It seems clear that 
this canto is an interpolation wherein Mandodari is men- 
tioned for the first and the last time in the Rdmdyana. 
The original poem of Valmiki, it appears probable, made 
no mention of Mandodari, Ravana’s wife, nor of Sulocand 
the wife of Indrajit, as we have shown elsewhere, in the 
Same way and with the same poetical beauty as the Maha- 
bhdrata which nowhere makes a mention of Duryodhana’s 
wife. 

1. Allied to this desire of the last compiler to add 
fresh descriptions, lamentations and conversations to exer- 
cise his poetical powers, may be mentioned the desire of 
still later interpolators to make the Ramdyana a typical 
sargabandha kadvya. It has already been noticed that this 
alteration in the form of the poem is much later than the 
last editor as we find the mention of the division of the 
poem into adhydyas in Bhavabhiti’s Utararaémacartia. 
The desire, however, to make it a perfect sargabandha 
kdvya led to the addition of slokas with long metres at the 
end of every canto and critics have generally rejected these 
Slokas as spurious. Although in individual instances they 
may have belonged to the last edition, their obscure 
metres are generally an index that they are very recent 
additions. They also generally contain a repetition of ideas 
and often involve glaring contradictions. One instance will 
suffice to bring out this subject. In canto LII of the 
Ayodhyakinda towards the end we have Rama saying— 

ws sat F stdt araraea Aecafe t 
TUSSTTAATST SATA ay 
faqd @ cord @ aaa saan 1 
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And yet in the last added Sloka in the long metre imme- 
diately after we are told— 


FT AMHKWTATATATATACAaT ARIAT SLAY AETAaTT 1 
qT: Aare Yaaerarfoes: aera ara gfearqarsrag | 


As a matter of fact the prosperous country of the Vatsas 
had no existence in the days of Rima and the whole region 
between the Yamuna and the Ganges was a great jungle 
without habitation or settlement except that of Bharad- 
vaja at the confluence of the two great rivers. 


2. An equally great scope for interpolations and addi- 
tions lay in the matter of legends. After the recasting of 
the Mahabharata it probably became the ambition of every 
great epic and the Purana to make it the depository of 
legends. And we find in the Raémdyana of to-day hundreds 
of legends told both in place and out of place. The largest 
additions in the form of legends are to be found in the 
Uttarakdnda. Not satisfied with the already long his- 
tory of Ravana’s exploits and misdeeds as given in the 
Uttarakdnda, cantos are being constantly added which 
the commentators themselves threw out as spurious. The 
legends about Valin and Maruti found in the Uttarakinda 
are probably later additions and particularly the reference 
to Maruti’s grammatical attainments. But further on we 
find very many legends put into the mouth of Laksmana 
who tells various stories about sacrifices to Rama who in 
turn relates various stories to Laksmana. The second com- 
piler has certainly betrayed his unskilfulness in represent- 
ing Laksmana as relating stories to Rima. Usually it is 
the older and more respected person who tells stories. 
And yet in cantos LX XXIV and LXXXV of Uttarakanda, 
we have the strange spectacle of the younger and less 
experienced Laksmana relating legendary stories to Rama. 
In fact Raima’s asking Laksmana to tell him the well- 
known story of Vrttra’s destruction sounds absurd and 
laughable. The last editor, however, wished to bring in 
all or as many current legends as he could and put them 
in the mouth of one or other acter indiscriminately. 


It would be long if we were to go over the whole length 
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of the Ramayana, and discuss which legends appear to 
have been interpolated under this head. Nor is this subject 
very easy. But a few examples might be given which 
would show how some of the legends added, betray them- 
selves. The story of Santa and Rsyasfiga is an addition, 
for that story evidently cuts the context. DaSaratha tells 
his preceptor Vasistha of his desire to perform an A&va- 
medha and he approves of the idea and tells the king to 
prepare a sacrificial ground on the other bank of Sarayi 
and to let go the sacrificial horse. DaSaratha even directs 
his queens to enter on the vow or diksd and they are all 
glad. Then interposes Sumanta, a wiser man perhaps than 
Vasistha, and tells strange stories about Sanatkumiara and 
eventually Rsyasriga is brought. And then there is the 
same question by the king to the Rsis and Vasistha and 
the same answer and the same directions by the king to 
his ministers. 


ear: afsaat + Toray fagerary t 

AMAA raAt Me aagfatestaary 
is thus thrice repeated. In short, this legend seems to 
have been interposed subsequently as it clearly breaks the 
context. The legends about the quarrels between ViSv4- 
mitra and Vasistha are again of this sort. They are related 
by Sataénanda who waxes eloquent on the wonderful deeds 
of Visvamitra while everybody is willing to hear more of 
the original story. These stories were no doubt copied 
from the MahdbhGrata and there are other indications of 
their being re-touched which will be noticed further on. 


The second K4nda is peculiarly free from legends and 
so also the third. The story of the crow and its eye having 
been struck through is interpolated (sfiqrq) and the com- 
mentators have not commented on it. But this addition 
seems to have been made even before Bhavabhiti for his 
famous Sloka in the Uttarardmacarita is taken from this 
interpolated canto 

cradftrer frerea: fereragtraae: t 
TeaTAA Ar: FT: TIS KT HTT: 1 
This canto is also against the chaste tenour of the Rdmd- 
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yana wherein the loves of Rama and Sit are described in 
the purest and the most inoffensive manner. The story of 
Vatapi and Ilvala is also interpolated, for here too we have 
a break in the context and a repetition of Slokas. The 
following Sloka is twice repeated— 

frre acar sea aaa facrareaar | 

qeq BTA HAs few CVI VIPAT I 
Herein is also used the word Sanskrit as denoting the 
Aryan language, a name which is not found in earlier 
works—Ivay AIT SIfacaa: AeHea azq | There are some 
interpolated legends in the Kiskindhaékanda, but very few 
in the Sundara and the Yuddhak4nda; the greatest number 
is, as has been said above, found in the Uttarakanda and 
many of these are plainly interpolated. 


3. Another source of amplification was the natural 
desire of the last editor to make the Raémdyana a deposi- 
tory of knowledge as of legend. The Mahabharata un- 
doubtedly excels every other work in this respect. There 
we have the principles of Dandaniti, (government) of 
Rajaniti (politics) of philosophy and ethics, of science and 
religion detailed with a fulness which may not be found 
even in many a separate work on each of these subjects. 
The Bhagavadgitd and the Santi and Anusdsana-parvas are 
now regular authorities in matters— philosophical and reli- 
gious. The last editor of the Ramayana was greatly at a 
disadvantage in this respect; perhaps the nature of the 
work as it already existed did not afford sufficient oppor- 
tunity for the display of his knowledge or he was not 
skilful or learned enough Yet in imitation of the great 
epic long sargas are here and there interposed, treating of 
the various branches of knowledge,—sargas which betray 
their spurious nature by their inconsistency. The 100th 
canto of the Ayodhyakanda where Raima preaches to his 
brother the science of government at a time when he 
should have been anxiously inquiring about the events in 
Ayodhyd, has already been shown not only to be a copy 
word for word of a chapter in the Mahabharata but also 
as inconsistent with the context. 
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In Kiskindhakanda cantos XL to XLIV, the last 
editor makes a similar mess by making Sugriva tell his 
search parties, the geography of the world. The dis- 
crepancy between the previous statement of Sugriva that 
he did not know the abode of the evil Raksasa (Ravana) 
and his subsequent statement that Lanka was the abode 
of that evil Raksasa who deserved to be killed, has already 
been noticed. But there are other glaring inconsistencies 
in this geographical interpolation. In the first place the 
geography as given in Kiskindhakanda strangely enough 
takes for its centre a point somewhere near Delhi and 
not Kiskindhd from where Sugriva is giving his directions. 
Thus countries and rivers which lie to the north of Kis- 
kindh& are mentioned as lying in the southern direction. 
In fact the unskilful compiler has copied, without the neces- 
sary changes, the description of the world as found in some 
work which naturally took for its centre, Kurukshetra, the 
centre of the Aryan world. The commentator sees the diffi- 
culty and remarks—fgxafgcanecqata arataattaat srearfe- 
faatat:. Another grave inconsistency is the mention of the 
Pandyas by Sugriva in this geography of the world—g= 
Hale Tisaqral Tat TZeraqT ataztt:. Now had the Pandyas been 
in existence at that time and other Aryan nations of the 
south mentioned in other places?! it is strange that Rima 
was in so great a difficulty about obtaining human aid in 
finding out Sita and fighting with Ravana. It cannot be 
doubted that at the time of Raima there were no Aryan 
settlements to the south of the Godavari. The mention of the 
Pandyas is, therefore, simply anachronous. The Pandyas 
were well-known in the days of the Greeks and it is no 
wonder that the compiler who recast the Radméyana about 
100 B.C. should have mentioned them in copying the geo- 
graphy of the world as then known, word for word. A 
further discrepancy arising from this geographical interpo- 
lation may be found in the fact that while in Aranya- 


1. The following princes attended R&ma’s intended coronation— 
mifaer: feeettra: atest: afererrar: 1 2019°1% This is evi- 


dently a later interpolation for the reasons set forth above, 
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kinda we find the Agrama of Agastya situate on the 
northern bank of the Godavari, we find here the Asrama 
of the same sage on the top of the Malaya hill. 

aTearadta ATCA AATET ARTA: | 

TTA eAaH IATA agAT MN 
The commentator explains that Agastya had many Aféra- 
mas. But the fact seems to be that Agastya had been 
shifted in popular belief further south and when the des- 
cription borrowed by the compiler was written, Agastya 
had probably that position assigned to him. And the 


compiler took the description as it was; without caring to 
see the contradiction involved. 


4, The last though not the least motive for the expan- 
sion of the Ha@mdyana seems to have been the wish to 
exaggerate the marvellous. We have already adverted to 
the fact that that yearning for the marvellous has not yet 
been satisfied and is constantly adding to the number of 
miracles and wonders in Raéma’s life so much so that by 
the side of what people believe at present even the 
last orthodox edition of the Ramayana seems simple 
and prosaic. The same yearning for the marvellous must 
have induced the last editor to expand or invent; he might 
at least have incorporated such stories as had gained 
credence amongst the people by his time. Such additions 
also sometimes betray themselves by the contradictions 
they involve, contradictions which the last editor has left 
intact probably owing to his oversight, perhaps owing to 
his desire to keep the poem of Valmiki as it was. Take 
for instance the story of the golden deer with jewelled 
eyes. This beautiful story appears not to have been a 
part of the original Radmayana. Most probably Rama and 
Laksmana had both inadvertently gone out a-hunting 
confiding Sita to the care of Jatayu.! And Ravana taking 


1. Jatéyu’s saying to Rama— 
aise Areagraea afacaria ahrests 1 
erat @ ave chrea cafe are caer 1 
is here very relevant, 
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advantage of the rare opportunity must have abducted her 
after slaying Jatayu. Had Rama gone after a golden deer 
and Laksmana followed him on hearing a cry of distress, 
Sita would not have said to Ravana. ‘Please wait, my 
husband will soon return taking with him plenty of forest 
fruit and the flesh of many a deer, porcupines and boars.”” 
orifasafa % wat aeaarate Tomer I 
SSq Mery Tteha gearararfad ag 1 

It cannot be urged that she is telling herein what she 
hoped to see for she might have told him that her husband 
had gone after a golden deer, with the same simplicity 
and truthfulness with which she had related her whole 
story. Then again, the story is somewhat inconsistent 
and inartistic at the point where Ravana is introduced as 
a devotee and Sita without any suspicion speaks to him 
as if nothing had happened before between her and her 
brother-in-law. For the latter had told her that there 
was no fear for Rima and that it was merely a trick play- 
ed by the artful Raksasas; and she had spoken to him 
such harsh words as she would never have used but in 
an agony of feelings; but strangely enough it leaves no 
trace behind when Ravana appears. To our mind the 
story of the golden deer is somewhat faulty and unsustain- 
able and one would rather believe from what Sita said in 
the couplet quoted above that Rama and Laksmana had 
merely gone out on an ordinary hunting and fruit-collect- 
ing expedition confiding her to Jafayu. 


The story of Sarabhanga and Indra’s vimana of heaven. 
ly splendour hanging before his hermitage appears again 
dubious. And Rama gives the same answer in reply to 
the same question by Sarabhanga and Sutikgna in Aranya- 


kinda 

Vertarccatsy cad AlHTAETAs | 

wratad fergfavaria sfaceiag sraa un V.36 
This sloka is also curious in another way. In the first half, 
Rima exhibits a consciousness of his being Visnu or God 
himself and in the very next breath he exhibits his human 
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frailty and asks for information. The Sloka is also incon- 
sistent with the following sloka in the next adhydya— 


CTSA: TATA FAaeTCa es A: 1 
AUAS TT AS HAA AAASAT It 


A great many other marvellous stories may be mentioned 
which appear on the face of them to be subsequent addi- 
tions by their very exaggeration and needlessness, The 
story of the wonderful feast given by Bharadvaja to Bha- 
rata’s army with the aid of his miraculous powers is an 
unnecessary repetition of the feast given by Vasistha to 
Visvamitra’s army. The story of the dead DaSaratha 
appearing before Rama in canto CIXX of Yuddhakdnda 
is an interpolation made in imitation of the Mahabharata 
where the dead heroes of the great war rise before the 
survivors as they pour libations of the water of Ganges 
in their name. This story in the Ramayana is not 
wanted by the context and has no dramatic or moral 
effect. The story of Maruti’s bringing the Drona hill from 
the Himalaya is thrice repeated and one would think that 
when once brought, the hill might have been retained in 
the camp to obviate the necessity of its being brought 
again and again. The story of Garuda coming to raise 
Raima from the sarpabandha of Indrajit is plainly an inter- 
polation, for in the very previous canto Rama is said to 
have risen from his swoon by his own great strength and 
vitality— 

ATA Aga TESt aTaaTAT | 

Sal FT AeaTT EST Waesargereaa it 
is plainly opposed to— 

Cafeaaart Wa: cergerr ataare | 

fequeqraeraiaredt wt: darfadisfe aq 


The story of the appearance of all the gods headed by 
Brahma when Sita performs her ordeal, is again an addi- 
tion, for Agni has already proclaimed the purity of Sita. 
Strangely enough Rama asks the gods who he was and 
Brahma4 then enters on a stuté in the usual Vedantic strain. 
One fails to see the relevancy of the question of Rama to 
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the general tenour of the story. It would be tedious to the 
reader to detail other stories added in order to increase 
the marvellous element in the Rémdyana. They are to be 
found throughout the whole length of the poem and many 
stories strike even a casual reader as interpolations and 
additions. In fact, the Ramdyana of Valmiki himself 
must have made a large stand on this figure of speech viz. 
atisayokti or hyperbole and every later compilation or 
editing tended to increase this striking feature of the poem. 
We will finish this part by adducing one more glaring ins- 
tance of this kind of exaggeration. 


The original Rémdyana like the Vedas represented the 
lives of men as not inordinately long, not longer than 
the limit given by the Vedic line arearya geq:. Rama, 
married at 16 or 18, an age which need not be wondered 
at in connection with a Ksatriya prince of exhuberant 
growth and powerful frame; was to be invested with the 
power of the heir apparent at 28 or 30 but was sent into 
exile; conquered Lanka, returned to Ayodhya and was in- 
stalled in his rightful place at 42 a course of life not much 
differing from the ordinary run of human life. And yet 
with indigestible exaggeration it is represented that Rama 
thereafter reigned for 11,000 years. DaSaratha is represen- 
ted to have reigned 60,000 years though DaSaratha himself 
curiously enough admits that the ordinary length of a 
human life was 100 years. 

ara adage ageard fy sitar: | 
The commentator explains agrara te by qeqiwaeqraag- 

It is really absurd that DaSaratha should alone 
have lived 60,000 years while men about him lived ordi- 
narily for 100 years, This feature of fabulously long lives 
introduced by the last editor has been made still more 
ridiculous by the absurd story of a Brahmin’s son dying 
prematurely, as introduced in Uttarakainda. This pre- 
maturely deceased child was only 5000 years old and had 
not yet attained boyhood. 

wNTcatas Me Marta Hy | 

CHA SAAN AT FAT TAHT 
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The commentator no doubt explains the absurdity by 
saying that ‘‘years’” here meant “days.” But this use of 
the word “year” is certainly unwarranted. And why 
should we not understand the word in the same sense 
when it is said that Rama ruled 11,000 years or that DaSa- 
ratha 60,000? Yet Kalidasa has followed the above idea 
in its literal sense when he says qyjuragd aa | 


A similar fabulous elongation of life is introduced in 
the life of Vasistha with the same result viz. that there 1s 
a hopeless contradiction. Where Vasistha recites in the 
true ksatriya fashion the genealogy of Rama at the time 
of his marriage, he says about Sagara 

@ area ard afacdt ayqagfefa xfer: 1 
“There is a tradition that he (Sagara) had two wives who 
became pregnant.”” A similar expression is used in the 
100th canto of Ayodhyakanda 

HATTA ASYoHAT ech AT: ITT | 
“We have heard that Kalmasapada had a son named 
Sankhana.” This proves that Vasistha did not exist in 
the days of either Sagara or Kalmasapadda. In another 
canto of Ayodbydkanda he says a asg fagzurariara aa 
qzaq | Probably this Vasistha was the preceptor of DaSa- 
ratha and his son only. Now the belief at the time of the 
last editor was, as it has been ever since, that one Vasi- 
stha lived for ages and was the preceptor of the Iksvaku 
race from the beginning down to Rama. Accordingly in the 
interpolated legends about Vasistha and ViSvamitra, we 
find him to be the preceptor of faxig7 who according to the 
genealogy given by Vasistha himself at the time of the 
marriage; was the seventh ancestor of the father of Sagara, 

faaafcfa faeara: qeategerada: | 

afass a aarga saarara Falaa i 
Then again we have— 

teargeaui fe qaat gaan: Tear aha: | 
It is possible to explain that the Vasistha family and 
not the same Vasistha acted as the purohitas of the Iksviku 
family. But the popular belief does not accept this solu- 
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tion and we have the contradiction that whereas Vasistha 
in one place says he had heard about Sagara, in another he 
is represented as the preceptor of Sagara’s 8th ancestor. 


Before finishing this chapter we must refer to and try 
to solve the extremely difficult question whether the 
Uttarakanda as a whole is an interpolation or whether any 
portion of it was written by the original author. That the 
bulk of it is as old as the last editor of the Ist century B.C. 
is unquestioned, for K4liddsa gives the story of Uttara- 
kanda in the very same form and often in the very same 
words. Kalidasa’s cantos on their face appear to be an 
abstract made of the Uttarakdnda in its present form. 
But the question is whether the Uttarakanda is as 
old as Valmiki. The fact that the Yuddhakdanda ends with 
the usual benedictions which indicate the finis of a poem, 
does not solve the question. For, the very name and con- 
text of the Uttarakainda shows it to be an admittedly sub- 
sequent volume. It is an Uttara or after-kinda and the 
context shows that the poem as it ends with the Yuddha- 
kanda was recited by Rama’s sons KuSa and Lava before 
him and therefore, the fact of the recital of the events 
which led to it and the events which happened after it, 
could not properly come in the poem itself. But the follow- 
ing would lead us to think that the nucleus of the Uttara- 
kanda, subsequent as it is, must have been written by the 
original author himself. Firstly, the history and greatness 
of Ravana required to be detailed somewhere, for without 
them the poem would have been incomplete and the great- 
ness of Rama without a strong relief. Secondly, the painful 
sequal of the recital of the poem viz., the disappearance of 
Sita has so beautifully been conceived that even if the inci- 
dents were supposed to be imaginary none but the great 
poet himself could have conceived them. In fact, they strike 
us as a part and parcel of the grand tragedy of the epic. 


The Uttarakanda has unquestionably been the subject 
of the greatest number of additions and interpolations and 
is being added to even till now. Cantos after cantos have 
been rejected by commentators as spurious. A great contra- 
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diction exists in the story related as to why Ravana was 
prevented from forcibly ravishing Sita. The story of a curse 
given by Nalakubera (as related in the Uttarakanda) is 
diametrically opposed to the story of a curse by Brahma 
himeelf (as given in canto XIII of the Yuddhakanda) for 
Ravana’s rape on Punjikasthala. Such contradictions no- 
ticed even by the commentators often puzzle the critic 
and it is difficult to say whether the one or the other or 
both are subsequent additions. The Bhavisya portion of 
the Uttarakanda, viz., that portion which relates to events 
subsequent to the disappearance of Sita, appears to be en- 
tirely a later addition. The forms of verbs curiously 
enough are not in the future tense. It seems inexplicable 
why past tense forms are used when the last editor intend- 
ed this portion to present what Valmiki foretold of the 
future life of Rima. This foretelling again is opposed to 
what has been said in the beginning of the first Kanda. 
There by a boon from Brahmé, Valmiki perfectly knew 
what had happened before. 


Guaaa fag wUTaraaTs TAT | 


Herein Valmiki does not lay claim to know the future 
but only the past. But the commentator contrives to 
make the Bhavisya portion consistent by remarking 
aad Ser gequaet aq atfa) “The past includes the 
future’. No doubt, the Bhavisya portion is a natural com- 
plement of the epic. The reader is curious to know what 
becomes of Raima and his twin sons, of Laksmana and 
Bharata, of Maruti and Sugriva and the other actors in 
the epic. As the Odyssey is a natural complement of the 
Iltad which does not say what became of Troy and its 
siege, of Paris and Helen, of Ulysses and Agamemnon so 
the Bhavisya portion and even the Uttarakinda as a 
whole, is a natural complement of the story of the Rdmda- 
yana. The Bhavisya Ra@mdyana, however, strikes us as 
more imaginary than real. It consists chiefly of stories 
related by Rama to Lakgmana and by Laksmana to Rama. 
It refers to the founding of kingdoms by the sons of Rama, 
Laksmana, Bharata and Satrughna, kingdoms which were 
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well-known in the time of the last editor. It appears pro- 
bable that the various ruling races of India of that day 
must have invented these stories in order to connect them- 
selves with the celebrated sun-race of Ayodhya, a family 
exalted above others by the birth of Rama, the incarna- 
tion of Visnu. 


RESUME 


The various reasons which must have led to the ex- 
pansion of the old Ramayana of Valmiki appear to be 
(s) the theory of Rima being an Avatara of Visnu_borro- 
wed from the Mahabharata; (t+) the theory that the 
Rdmdyana was the first sargabandhakdvya; (11) poetical 
embellishment, or the desire to put in more descriptions of 
seasons, battles, cities and palaces and more lamentations, 
eulogies and dialogues; (iv) the desire to make the 
Rdmdyana a depository of legendary lore; (v) the desire to 
make it a depository of knowledge; and (vs) the desire 
to exaggerate the marvellous. If we take off the accre- 
tions that have gathered about the old Ra@mdyana of 
Valmiki from these various causes we shall have left 
behind a residuum which even in its simple march of 
events is extremely interesting and what is more, beauti- 
fully sublime in its moral teaching as we will show in the 
next chapter. We have now an idea as to when, why and 
to what extent the old nucleus of the Raémdyana of Valmiki 
was recast substantially, in a form which, though since 
then varying within narrow limits, has been handed down 
to us in a nearly permanent condition. As a natural conse- 
quence in that extended form two states of society and 
civilization, of feeling and aspirations, of knowledge and 
belief are reflected side by side often in obvious contradic- 
tion. For two potent causes had intervened between the 
original Ramayana and its subsequent amplification, causes 
which had convulsed and changed society v#z., the rise and 
progress of Buddhism and the contact with Western civili- 
zation brought in the train of the conquests of Alexander. 
We thus find Kausaly4 slaying the sacrificial horse with 
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her own hands and Sita taking charge of the deer killed 
by Rama and Laksmana and preparing a flesh repast for 
the brothers side by side with the obviously incongruous 
tirade against animal-slaughter put into the mouth of Sita 
herself (sce canto IX, Ayodhyaékanda). We find men and 
women alike engaged in the performance of Vedic rites such 
as sandhyd and sacrifice and yet we find the mention of 
temples as they must have existed after the introduction 
of Buddhism in the land and city of Ayodhya. The iuxu- 
rious palaces of the city of Ayodhya, the march of Bharata 
with his grand army, the public temples and gardens are 
described with a gorgeousness which reminds us of the 
splendour of the great kings of Magadha and yet we find 
Rama, Laksmana and Sita walking bare-footed through the 
streets of Ayodhyd and willing and able to pass 14 years 
in the wilderness depending on their own labour and 
prowess for their subsistence and protection. Again we find 
Dagaratha and Janaka, Rama and Laksmana constantly 
guiding their conduct by referring to the conjunctions of the 
moon and the fixed stars, for the Vedic Aryans knew only 
the fixed stars and the path of the moon among them and 
knew not the signs of the Zodiac or the rdsis. And yet the 
births of Rama and his brothers are, according to later 
astrology borrowed from the Greeks, recorded by the posi- 
tion of the planets among the various signs. It is in short 
difficult to deny that the Ramayana as it exists to-day, 
consists of an old nucleus written by Valmiki before the rise 
of Buddhism, buried in substantial additions made, long 
after the invasion of Alexander, about the Ist century B.C. 


There is in our opinion an admission in the poem itself 
to this effect. We find it stated aortic q et Brey IxT 
atenttnat gary and at another place oarfapteqfad ITT IRT 
areatiea Hq in the last canto of the Yuddhakanda. Now 
it is impossible to explain the word gq without supposing 
that the poem as it was formerly composed by Valmiki, 
was subsequently re-touched and expanded. The word yet 
is indeed inconsistent with the theory that the poem as it 
is, was composed by Valmiki and sung by his pupils before 
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Rama. Nor it is possible to explain the word gzt by say- 
ing that the poem was composed by Valmiki long before 
Rama’s birth for even the Rdmdyana in its present form 
does not lay claim to having been prophesied. In short, 
the word gz clearly betrays itself. The poem is also de- 
scribed to be, like the original poem of Vyasa, an old 
history qadeq qaedafyfrerd TUary | and again feequiseda 
dafafterd gerry i (game). The words “old history” 
also show the same thing, for they cannot be used by 
Valmiki himself especially when the poem was to be recit- 
ed by Rama’s sons before him. They were used by the 
last editor, when he recast the poem in its present form, in 
this finishing benediction probably failing to see that they 
would be inconsistent with the supposition that the poem 
as it was, was composed by V4almiki himself. 


VI 
THE RAMAYANA AS AN EPIC POEM 


Divested of its accretions and exhuberances, the Ramd.- 
yana of Valmiki has undoubtedly one of the most fascina- 
ting and at the same time most elevating poems that have 
ever been written in any language. It is in passion and 
in imagination that the Raémdyana towers over all other 
Sanskrit poems. If the Mahdbhdrata teaches you the 
lessons of life, the R@md@yana preaches the highest ideals 
of it. If one describes the troubles and the turmoils 
of this real world, the other delineates the pleasures and 
the pains of an imaginary sublime life. In short, to one 
who delights in the ethereal and the stupendous, the eleva- 
ting and the sublime, the Ramayana of Valmiki is one of 
the ideal poems of the world. Indeed it has always been 
looked upon as the first and the foremost Mahakavya in 


1. It is indeed so charming and sublime that it has been translat- 
ed into most of the foreign languages ¢.g., by Faizi into 
Persian, by Griffith into English and others, 
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Sanskrit literature. Perhaps the very definition of a Maha- 
kaivya has been in India evolved from this first and superb 
type of it, as in Western poetics the definition of an epic 
poem has been evolved from the Jliad. A Mahakavya 
according to Sanskrit poeticians ought to contain descrip- 
tions of the seasons, of sunset and sunrise, of cities and 
forests, of the march of armies and battles, etc. The 
Ramayana contains most splendid descriptions of these 
and has served as a model to later Sanskrit poets in the 
composition of their Mahakavyas. 


But if the Ramayana is a Mahak4vya according to San- 
krit poetics, judged by Western standards, it is not anepic 
poem though it is usually classed as such. Its subject is 
not one great complex action nor is it told in language 
dignified and stately. Properly speaking it is a mixture 
of heroic and lyric poetry. It records the great actions of 
an individual hero, and is told in rapid impassioned verse. 
Arnold observes ‘‘Lyrical poetry as its name denotes, im- 
plicd originally that the words were accompanied by lively 
music; a rapid movement and corresponding rapidity in the 
verse which are esscntial to it. It is the glowing utterance 
of minds not calm and thoughtful but excited and impas- 
sioned.’’ Now in the very beginning of the Ramayana 
we are told that Valmiki having composed his poem on 
the exploits of Rama and the sublime life of Sita looked 
about for some one to sing it and his eyes fell on KuSa 
and Lava, the cast-away sons of Rima. He taught them 
to sing the poem to the accompaniment of a stringed in- 
strument. The boys whose names combined have become 
synonymous with singers, sang the impassioned poem to 
the delight of its hearers. We have thus the evidence of 
the author himself that his poem is more lyrical than epic. 
We will, however, criticise it in the usual fore-fold aspects 


q. AeaQagcmisaearedarar: | WaedsarerrTantaasarare: | 
VATA T APCMTTTIETT: | LTA ATA AaTee: 1 
ATTA ANAT ANI Fat TE 1 
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of an epic poem, viz., the fables, the characters, the senti- 
ments and the language. 


The subject of the Ramayana is well suited for a lyric 
poem. Rama’s life though not as varied and full of inci- 
dents as the life of the Pindavas, is yet the life of a hero 
who lived an ideally sublime life. Indeed of all the heroes 
who have been deified by the nations of antiquity, Rima 
stands pre-eminently at the head as having lived a life 
singularly pure and noble. With the exception of one act 
there is not a single spot in his career on which one can 
lay finger as evidencing the working of a mind influenced 
by earthly much less sordid motives. The life of Rama 
has for thousands of years held the Hindu mind in sub- 
jection by its purity and nobleness and it is probable that 
it will do so for years to come. It is a life well fitted to 
raise emotions of the highest order—emotions which lyric 
poetry loves to deal with, such as devotion, loyalty, love 
and heroism. There is another charm in the life of Rama 
inasmuch as it has a pathos which is seldom found in any 
invented or real story. Throughout the whole of Rama’s 
life runs a vein of noble suffering which rouses not our pity 
but our admiration mixed with a feeling of pain. Addison 
has observed—‘‘There are two kinds of implex fables. In 
the first, the chief actor makes his way through a long 
series of dangers and difficulties until he arrives at honour 
and prosperity as we see in the story of Ulysses. In the 
second, the chief actor falls from some eminent pitch of 
honour into misery and disgrace. Thus we see Adam and 
Eve sinking from a state of innocence into the most abject 
condition of sin and sorrow. This kind of an implex fable 
wherein the end is unhappy, is more apt to affect an audi- 
ence than that of the first kind.’’ Now it may be question- 
ed whether this division of the implex fable is complete. 
There are fables which though do not end in the 
dishonour and disgrace of the hero which is really not a 
good thing, end in something untoward which, however, 
does not lower the hero in our estimation. He has done 
all that could be done by man and yet in the end is un- 
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happy. Such is the story of Rama. Ravana was conquered 
and killed and Sita recovered. She went through the 
ordeal of fire-purification and yet she had to be abandoned 
when Rama came back to Ayodhyd, in consequence of 
popular disapprobation. And when again she came back 
with her sons under Valmiki’s escort, she disappeared in 
the womb of her mother earth. It is an exquisite tragic turn 
which the poet has given to the story. The story of Mahd- 
bhdrata is equally tragic in the end; for the triumph of the 
Pandavas was turned into a disaster by the night surprise 
of their camp by the unscrupulous ASvatthama, and in 
the morning Draupadi fell insensible at the sight of her 
sons and brothers murdered in cold blood, and Yudhisthira 
could only exclaim “‘the conquerors have themselves been 
conquered owing to their negligence.”’ 


Though the stories of the Radmdyana and the Mahd- 
bhdrata are thus equally exquisitely tragic, the characters 
in the two poems differ most essentially. The actors in 
Vyisa’s epic, elevated as they are, strike us as real beings; 
the actors in the Radmdyana are ethereal. They do not 
touch this earth but seem to move above it. It is related 
in the Mahabhdraia that Yudhisthira’s chariot moved above 
the ground but when he uttered the only lie he had told 
in his life the chariot touched the earth. This is only 
a poetic way of describing the greatness of Yudhisthira’s 
stainless character. He seemed to walk above the ground 
unsoiled by the infirmities of this human world. Like the 
one Yudhisthira in the Mahabharata the characters in the 
Radmdyana one and all seem to move in an ethereal sphere. 
We have in the Ramayana the most affectionate father, 
the most cruel step-mother, the most dutiful son, the 
most loving husband, the most devoted wife, the most 
faithful friend and the most uncompromising enemy. The 
characters of Rima and Sita tower above all, the sublimest 
that have ever been conceived. Rama is everything that 
is noble as a son or a brother or a friend or a king. His 
love for his subjects and the care he took of them, have 
become proverbial and the word ‘‘Rama-rijya”’ has be- 
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come synonymous with a benign and happy rule. Even 
the Mahabharata contains praises of Raima’s rule which is 
everywhere represented as a millennium. And who can 
sufficiently describe the beauty of the character which the 
father of Sanskrit poetry has conceived and delineated in 
the person of Sita ? The poet has succeeded in evolving an 
ideal woman placed in an ineffably sacred atmosphere. 
Her name is in the mind of a Hindu surrounded by the most 
hallowed ideas and she is a heavenly embodiment of all 
that a wife should be. 


The sentiments which the poet has put in the mouth of 
his actors are such as sustain the ideal characters which 
he has assigned to them. There is not a single sentiment 
which breathes any thing but the highest feelings. It is 
not possible to give here many instances of such noble 
sentiments with regard to each character; we will only give 
some of the noble utterances of Sita. When Rama tries to 
dissuade her from accompanying him to the forest, full of 
dangers and difficulties as it was, she says, “I will walk in 
front of thee crushing the thorns and the pointed grass 
(for thy sake).”’ *‘I love to roam in the jungles for are they 
not full of sweet scents?’ As Bhavabhiti has observed 
when taking up the above line from the Raémdayana. 

waar ae faacenfa arg vafag | 
afar Sl Cad Stat SASeaeaT: A ATTA: 


“It is indeed unbounded love which made Sita think so.”’ 
When she was abandoned in the forest again after her re- 
turn to Ayodhya by Laksmana she sent a message to Rama 
which every time that you read it, moves you to tears, In 
the 13th canto of Raghuvamsa, Kalidasa repeats the same 
well-known message of Sita and adds an exquisite finishing 
touch of his own. “I will perform penance,” says Sita, 
‘‘when the foetus in my womb has been delivered, in order 
that I may have thee again in my next life as my hus- 
band, but no separation from thee as in this.”” The oath 
which Sité takes when. Valmiki brings her before Rama 
and the long suffering queen with the instinct of a woman 
suddenly resolves to put an end to her life, is the noblest 
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that has ever been conceived. ‘‘If I have not wronged my 
husband by deeds, words or even thoughts, let goddess 
Earth take me into her bosom.”’ 

AAA PAU AAT AAT Wa AAG | 

war & areal eat faagt arqaefe it 


Indeed Sita’s devotion and chastity have been the life- 
springs which have fed the mute love and contentment so 
characteristic of Hindu wives for these thousands of years. 
Valmiki is almost unsurpassed in the development of 
pathos. Tragic poetry attempts to carry our feelings to 
the highest point of sublime pathos, so much so that we 
feel ourselves enchanted by the very intensity of our pain. 
Like the natural phenomenon of two opposites meeting 
each other when intensified, our highly wrought feeling of 
pain finally merges into a feeling of pleasure. The Ayo- 
dhyakanda furnishes many illustrations of this highly in- 
tensified pathos. We may take for instance the scene 
wherein Kaikeyi catching Rima at his word placed before 
him and his brother and wife garments of bark which they 
were to wear and depart in exile. Incxperienced Sita un- 
able to wear her garment was puzzled, and in her anguish 
asked her husband ‘‘how do wives of anchorites wear bark 
garments.’® There she stood aimlessly handling the gar- 
ment about her neck and looking as if she would swoon 
every moment. The scene was so painful that it drew 
tears from the eyes of the ladies of the family and they 
all cried with one voice. ‘“Rama, do not take Sita to the 
forest. The blessed princess cannot live in a jungle.’’ Rama, 
however, ran to her rescue and heedless of their words tied 
the garment over her silken sari. 


Powerful and sublime as Valmiki is in the delineation 
of ideal human characters and the development of pathos, 
he is unsurpassed by any Sanskrit poet in the description 
of natural scenery. The six seasons of India have been 
most eloquently described by Valmiki in several books 


1, Of, Kalidisa —arenq: waif: teifrara war 7 F 
war faviut tf ardagigzdfa 
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of his poem. Modern Sanskrit poetry, we may venture to 
remark, contains very few descriptions of natural scenery; 
and those that exist, are full of artificial similies based on 
the punning of words. Valmiki alone describes nature 
with the vivacity and minuteness characteristic of English 
poetry. Whoever reads the description of the winter in the 
Aranyakanda or of the rainy season in the Kiskindhia-, 
feels that he is himself contracting and shivering with cold 
or that he is dripping with rain water. We will quote one 
idea for each from amongst many. The poet remarks— 
‘The thirsty elephant goes to the river to drink, but draws 
back his trunk at the touch of the icy water.’’ Svabhdvokts 
is a figure of speech which VAlmiki alone uses with per- 
fection. Again, “look at those wet clouds with their 
loads of water resting themselves on each top of that 
mountain chain.” There is suppressed simile here wherein 
the poet compares the clouds with the labourers who are 
sweating under their loads and taking rest at each high 
place they come across. 


Valmiki is also equally powerful in conceiving and de- 
scribing sublime scenes. Sublimity of conception is regard- 
ed as the peculiar characteristic of Milton and his descrip- 
tion of the descent of Satan on earth, is often quoted as 
an example of his sublime conceits. Valmiki’s Sundara- 
kinda contains some such sublime conceptions. The 
Sundarakdnda is indeed the beautiful Kanda even from the 
poet’s point of view. It opens with Maruti’s jump across 
the sea which separates the Indian Peninsula from Ceylon. 
We must go to the original to realise what a sublime scene, 
the poet has evolved out of this incident, how Maruti ex- 
pands his form, how he assumes the jumping attitude, how 
he strikes the ground and jumps up surrounded by up- 
rooted trees flying up, how he flies through the clouds dis- 
appearing ever and anon, how his shadow runs three yojanas 
in length on the surface of the sea below terrifying the ani- 
mals in that portion and making it disturbed. Further on, 
the palaces and apartments of Ravana are described with 
the sublimity of conception which characterises Valmiki 
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alone. Ravana is the lord of gods and demons, and it is only 
the unbounded imagination of a great poet which can adequ- 
ately describe Ravana’s wealth and splendour. But the 
poet rises in sublimity still further when we are introduced 
to Raivana’s ASoka garden and the dejected and now almost 
hopeless queen of Rama. And here may be mentioned a 
peculiarity of Valmiki’s descriptions. It is said that Homer 
is fond of using what Sanskrit poets would call a vdkyopama 
or a long-tailed simile as a French critic called it in ridi- 
cule. The poet raises a detailed parallel picture and thus 
relieves agreeably our attention. Vyasa on the other hand 
is fond of using long sustained metaphors, take for instance 
the Sloka ssqz MA 2T etc., where the Bhédrata war is likened 
to a turbulent river with all its parts. Valmiki is similarly 
fond of piling similes one upon another till at last the 
reader’s mind is crushed under their load. In many of 
these similes the object of comparison is often an abs- 
tract noun and the similitude is very often striking 
even in such a case; as when the poet says, that Sité look- 
ed like judgement clouded or hope disappointed. The des- 
cription of Sita in her forlorn and unadorned condition 
which the poet gives here, is splendid. This art is used by 
Bana also in his Kaddambari but similes are very often 
artificial and strained. 


Lastly, we have to consider the language. The language 
of Valmiki is simple and easy. It is just such as is suited 
for a lyric poem, being impassioned and full of alliterative 
sound. It is, however, not sufficiently dignified and sonor- 
ous, nor as correct as the language of the Mahdbhdrata. 
But the sublime thoughts and emotions which it clothes, 
make you forget the inaccuracies that constantly recur, 
You feel as if you are borne along on the rapid stream of 
the Ganges inundated on some summer day by the melt- 
ing of snow on the lofty tops of the Himalayas. Enchanted 
by the sweetest and purest water of the flood you care 
little for the bits of wood and chaff it carries. Such is the 
sublimity of Valmiki’s thoughts and such is the rapidity 
with which they rush into and elevate your mind. 


THE RAMAYANA AS HISTORY 


WEBER’S THEORY ABOUT THE STORY 
UNSOUND 


The stirring incidents of the Rémdyana related in the 
glowing language of Valmiki have long attracted the at- 
tention of Sanskrit scholars and thinkers, and various theo- 
ries have been formulated from time to time as to their 
real import. Although a few see in them nothing more 
than the enchanting creations of a great poet, many admit 
and allow a substratum of truth variously interpreted. 
Talboys Wheeler thinks that the war between Rama and 
Ravana is but a poetic version of the conflict between 
Brahmanism and Buddhism in the south. Nay, he goes so 
far as to make the suggestion that the war with the 
Raksasas may refer to the Rajput conquest of South-India 
in the 13th century A.D. by the founder of the Hindu 
Empire of Vijayanagaram. The suggestion is, however, on 
the face of it, absurd as the war with the Raksasas was 
exactly depicted as it is to-day, in the days of Kalidasa 
who cannot be later than the 5th century A.D. and it is 
almost the same as we find in the last edition of the 
Mahabharata. As already shown it cannot be later than 
200 B.C. Talboys Wheeler was not a Sanskritist and 
hence unsound theories often find a place in his otherwise 
very imaginative and researchful history. Another theory 
is that “‘the Raémd@yana exhibits the progress of Aryan 
plough husbandry among the mountains and forests of 
central and southern India and the perils of the agricul- 
tural settlers from the non-ploughing nomadic hunting 
tribes.” By far the most formidable theory, however, is 
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that which was advanced by Prof. Weber, who doubting that 
an Indian poet should have selected for his theme “an idea 
so abstract as the picture of the spread of Aryan civiliza- 
tion” holds, on the strength of the Buddhistic legend of 
the DaSaratha Jatcka, that the story of the abduction of 
Sité and the war with Ravana was taken by V4lmiki from 
Homer, inasmuch as that story is not to be found in the 
Buddhistic legend. It is therefore necessary to scrutinize 
this theory in detail. 


Mr, Telang (subsequently the Hon. Mr. Justice Telang) 
has already substantially refuted the theory advanced by 
Prof. Weber, in an excellently written brochure on the sub- 
ject. But the faltering tone of the pamphlet, a tone which 
generally characterised Mr. Telang’s utterances, leaves an 
impression on the mind of the reader that after all there 
may be some truth in the theory of Prof. Weber. That 
theory, however, can be more satisfactorily refuted. The 
whole gist of Prof. Weber’s argument is to show that the 
DaSaratha Jataka is anterior to the Rém@yana and that 
while the former does not contain the legend of Sita’s ab- 
duction, the latter which does it, was written long after 
the conquest of the Punjab by the Greeks which must have 
made the Indians acquainted with Homer’s Iliad. 


Now we have already shown in the first part that the 
present Ramdyana of Valmiki plainly consists of an origi- 
nal block and substantial superstructure added at a subse- 
quent time, like those old castles in England so vividly 
described by Scott in his novels. The original block can be 
easily distinguished from the extensive super-addition by 
the simplicity of its style, the archaicness of its form and 
its evident inconsistency with the super-structure. Prof. 
Weber himself admits the existence of an older Raémdyana 
though he tries to get rid of such an admission by a num- 
ber of other possible suggestions. To make the subject a 
little clearer it may here be stated that the various ver- 
sions of the Raémdyara may be arranged in the following 
chronological order— 


(1) The old original Raméyana of Valmiki. 
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(2) The DaSaratha Jdtaka. 
(83) The Ramopikhyana of the Mahdbharata. 


(4) The present version of the Rdmdyana of Valmiki. 


For the sake of completeness may be added the later ver- 
sions noticed in the first part viz., 


(5) The Rémdyana of Kalidisa and other Sanskrit 
poets. 


(6) The Ramayana of the Puranas principally Padma- 
purdna and the Adhydima-Ramayana. 


(7) The Ramdyana of Tulasidasa and other vernacular 
poets. 
Where Prof. Weber differs from the above is, as follows. 
He does not clearly admit that there was an old original 
Ramdyana; at least he does not place it earlier than the 
story of the Dasaratha Jataka. 


The test of determining whether a particular version is 
‘later than another is to see whether the marvellous or my- 
thological element is greater in the one than in the other as 
has been admitted by Prof. Weber himself. Applying this 
very test Prof. Weber has come to the conclusion that 
the narrative in the Mahdbharata is in many respects more 
primitive than that of the Ramayana of Valmiki. The 
Ramopakhyana in the Mahabharata, therefore, is admitted- 
ly anterior to our present recension of Valmiki’s Rémayana. 
Now this Ramopakhydna is on the face of it an epitome 
of some other work. Prof. Weber himself says, ‘‘The sub- 
stantial agreement in the course of the narrative, frequent- 
ly even in expression, is so very marked that we are in- 
voluntarily led to regard it as a kind of epitome of the 
work of Valmiki,” Nay, we may go further. Whoever 
reads the Raémopékhydna in the Mahdbhdraia is at once 
struck with the evident intention of the author to give an 
abstract of an earlier work. If then the Raémopdkhy&na 
is more archaic than the present Raémdyana of Valmiki, 
and is at the same time evidently an epitome of another 
work closely resembling the Raémdyana of Valmiki as we 
have it, we are driven to the conclusion that there was an 
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older Raémd@yana of Valmiki which preceded the Mahd- 
bhdrata. Prof. Weber admits as much when he says that 
the MahabhGrata contains an epitome of an earlier recen- 
sion of the Radmdyana of Valmiki, though he puts this as 
an alternative. But in our opinion it is impossible to ad- 
mit any other alternative. The references to the Rémdyana 
of Valmiki are so numerous in the Mahabharata that it 
is impossible to hold anything else; e.g., expressions like 
carat fafeara: or aft ard ger aia: eeray atestfeat ye ete. 
given by Prof. Weber himself. But with the usual bias on 
his mind he adds “‘we have not succeeded in gaining here a 
chronological datum as we do not know when the episode 
viz. Ramopakhyana became a part of the Mahabharata.’’ 


It may, however, be contended that we have succeeded 
in gaining here a chronological datum as can be shown 
from what Prof. Weber himself admits elsewhere. fdmd.- 
yana as it exists at present was substantially in the 
same form before Kalidasa wrote his Raghuvamsa. More» 
over the Raémdyana in his days was considered as sacred 
as the Vedas and Valmiki as hoary as the Rsis of the Vedic 
mantras, It is very probable, therefore, as we have already 
shown that a long time must have elapsed between the 
compilation of the Rémdyana in its present form and Kali- 
dasa. In fact the date viz., the beginning of the Christian 
era, which Prof. Weber himself assigns to the compila- 
tion after various considerations such as astronomical 
references, reference to Sakas and Yavanas etc., is the 
date which belongs to the compilation of the Rémdyana in 
its present form. Since the episode in the Mahabharata is 
more archaic than the Ramayana of the beginning of the 
Christian era, that episode must have been introduced in 
the Mahabharata before that time. Since again that epi- 
sode is evidently an epitome of a previous Raémdyana of 
Valmiki that Ramayana of Valmiki must have existed long 
before the MahdabhGrata which we now possess, and the 
date of which cannot be later than 200 B.C.} 


1, Author’s The Mahabhdrata : a criticism (Delhi, 1966), p. 15, 
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There is not, therefore, the least doubt that there was 
an old Ramayana of Valmiki which preceded the Maha- 
bhadrata as we have it, a proposition which Prof. Weber 
himself covertly admits. The chief question now is 
whether this old Radmd@yana existed priorto the DaSaratha 
Jdtaka or not. Prof. Weber’s theory of an abstraction of the 
story of the Jisad is based upon an erroneous solution of 
this question. He believes DaSaratha Jataka to have 
been the original story from which all subsequent versions 
have been derived. He would leave it as uncertain in how 
far the story of the Jdiaka had a historical origin or whe- 
ther that earliest version might also not have had as 
ground work, “‘the adventures of a demi-god, the guardian 
deity of agriculture hindered by exile (probably winter).”’ 
The last by the bye is making a suggestion which he him- 
self has repudiated in another place viz., the embodiment 
of an abstract idea like agriculture in an Indian poetic 
legend. 


The question, however, as to whether the DaSaratha 
Jdtaka contains the earliest version of Rama's story or 
whether the old nucleus of the Ramayana of Valmiki which 
existed prior to the Mahabharata was also anterior to the 
DaSsaratha Jdtaka is easily solved. Internal evidence con- 
vinces us that the original Raémdyana of Valmiki from 
which the Raémayara of the present day has been evolved 
did not represent Raima as an Avatara of Visnu. Mr. Muir 
has already shown this and we have given our own argu- 
ments in further proof of it in the first part. Prof. Weber 
himself endorses the same conclusion in result No. 4 given 
at the end of his paper. But Prof. Weber does not draw 
out the necessary consequence of this conclusion. If the 
original Radmdyana did not contain the Vaisnavite element 
and that element was subsequently introduced, as Prof. 
Weber himself says, ‘‘in the interest of Brihmanical theo- 
logy as an antidote to Buddhism” then most probably that 
original must have existed before the rise of Buddhism 
itself. Even the Ramopdikhydna of the Mahdbhdrata con- 
tains this Vaisnavite element and it is therefore probable 
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that Buddhism must have intervened between the old 
Rémdyana of Valmiki and its epitome the Ramopakhyana 
of the Mahabharata. In short this is a cogent reason why 
we should believe that the original Raémdayara of Valmiki 
was anterior to the Dasaratha Jdtaka. 


Positive arguments have been advanced by Mr. Telang 
to prove that the story of the Raémdyana was known in 
the days of Panini and Katydyana, the forms Kausalyé 
and Kaikeyi having been explained by two Sitras of 
Panini. Arguments derived from internal evidence detail- 
ed in the first part also show that the old part of the 
Ramayana discloses a state of society which existed prior 
to the rise of Buddhism. The worship of Vedic deities, 
the preponderance of sacrifice, the free eating of flesh by 
Brahmins and Ksatriyas, the latter's proficiency in Vedas 
and Vedic rites, the greater freedom of women and their 
performance of Vedic rites all show a state of society, a 
civilization, a religion uncontaminated by feelings and ideas 
which had their rise in Buddhism. These arguments go 
a great way to prove that the old Raémdyana was anterior 
to the Dasaratha Jaiaka which in other words is not the 
earliest version of the story of Rama. 


Various other considerations will also convince us that 
the Buddhistic legend has only adopted and in so adopting 
distorted a story which already existed among the ortho- 
dox Aryans of India. Let us first apply the test already 
noticed viz., the increase or otherwise of the marvellous 
element to the two versions—the Buddhistic legend of the 
DaSaratha Jdtaka and the old Raémdyana of Valmiki— as it 
must have existed before the Mahabharata. We find that 
the statement in the Jdtaka that the shoes of Rama struck 
each other whenever some injustice was done by the minis- 
ters of Bharata seems to be a silly improvement on the 
story of the old Rdmayana. But what strikes us as most 
ridiculous in the DaSaratha Jataka is the version as to why 
Rama did not return to Varanasi when Bharata offered the 
kingdom back to him. Be it remembered that when Rima’s 
step-mother asked for the boon that the kingdom should be 
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given to her son, the king according to the Jdtaka did not 
grant it as DaSaratha of the orthodox Rdmdyana does. 
‘*The king” says the Jdiaka, “‘still refusing the boon asked 
his children to quit the kingdom, fearing that the jealousy 
of the queen might procure harm to them and to RETURN 
at the time of his obsequtes,”” He then consulted the astro- 
logers as to the term of his life and it was declared that 
he would live for 12 years more. He again said to his sons 
“return after 12 years hence.’’ Now unfortunately for 
astrology, the king died at the end of nine years and the 
ministers of Bharata went to call Rama, the rightful owner 
back. One cannot understand why Rama declined to re- 
turn. By what obligations was he deterred from returning 
except by the absurd desire to follow the command of his 
father to the letter though he was evidently acting cont- 
rary to his real wishes—wishes not left to be gathered— 
but expressed viz., that his sons might return at the time 
of his funeral obsequies ? Rama Pandit of the Buddhistic 
legend is assuredly the Pandit Mirkha of the Pajicatantra 
whose last act was to cut off and thus save the head of a 
friend sinking in water, in iiteral obedience to the precept— 
asa aqeaea ae casita qfrsa:. It speaks volumes in praise 
of the art or rather the truthfulness of the story of Valmiki 
that Kaikeyi for whose sake Rama had made the promise 
of not returning for 14 years, nowhere entreats Rama even 
in the enthusiasm of the moment to return. She keeps a 
sullen silence possibly in the belief that in the long period 
of banishment in the Dandakdranya infested by Raksasas 
harm might befall Rama and her son would eventually be 
secured in the possession of the kingdom. It is possible to 
accept the story as told in the Raémdyana that Rama in 
the presence of the promisee and in view of her not absol- 
ving him from the obligation, finds himself unable to 
return within the term prescribed. But the story of the 
J@taka in which the king or Rima had made no promise 
to the queen and in which the term was apparently pres- 
cribed by a reference to astrology but was really meant 
to terminate with the death of the king is evidently ridi- 
culous and it is impossible to find any rational reason for 
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Rama’s not returning to his kingdom when expressly asked 
to do so by Bharata. 


The instances of marvellous additions evidently unrea- 
sonable made by the Ja@taka may be multiplied. Laksmana 
and Sité who must have ceased to love their father with 
that immensity which might have existed before the long 
separation of nine years, are shown in the J@taka to be so 
weak as to be supposed likely to die on the hearing of the 
sad news of their father’s death and they were made to 
stand in water. They thrice became insensible when the 
news was broken to them and were saved by the water— 
a hyperbole of the most ludicrous type. The version of 
the Raémdyana is mare simple and natural. The news of 
DaSaratha’s death came upon them soon after their leaving 
Ayodhya and even then they behave like mortals. They are 
no doubt overpowered with grief but do not make a hys- 
terical display of it. Even Rama laments in the most 
natural manner; but first deriving consolation from his own 
thoughts, consoles the others. There is, in short, nothing 
unnatural or overdrawn about the story of the Ramayana 
which thus seems to be the original and true one. 


Lastly we may notice that Sita being represented as 
the sister of Rama is a distortion not fitting in with the 
consistency of the story. It appears probably to have been 
introduced in the Buddhistic legend to create a parallel ins- 
tance to the story of Buddha’s ancestors having been born 
of a brother and sister married to each other. For it is 
possible to conceive that an Aryan wife was allowed to 
follow her husband to the jungles though in the Rdmdyane 
even she is being persuaded by her mother-in-law to re- 
main behind. But a sister would never be so allowed to 
go to the jungles with her brother nor had her step-mother 
according to the Jd@taka any reason for wishing harm to 
her. If she was very young and therefore unfit to be 
married she would be a burden to her two brothers in 
their retreat to the jungles. If she was young enough to 
be married there was no reason whatever to allow her to 
be consigned to banishment for 12 years. It is impossible 
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to see the plausibility of the story that Sita Devi was a 
sister of Rima and was allowed by her father who loved 
her so much, to go with her brothers to the jungles for 12 
years. And it must be remembered that it is not represen- 
ted in the Jdtaka that she had become the wife of or had 
been betrothed to Rama either before or during the banish- 
ment. She became his wife after Rima’s return. 


Other inconsistencies might be usefully noticed. The 
three persons leave Varanasi accompanied by a large retinue. 
Now in the Raémé@yana a retinue is expressly prohibited by 
Kaikeyi. But if admitting the version of the Ja@taka there 
was a retinue where was the necessity of Laksmana and 
Sita saying : ‘‘we shall fetch herbs and fruits and main- 
tain you.” In the Ramdyana it is Rama and Laksmana 
who maintain Sita which is more natural. The omission 
of all reference to flesh is also important. Then again it 
is said in the Jdiaka that DaSaratha owing to grief for his 
sons died in the ninth year—a very short period indeed for 
a grieving old father to die of broken heart! And where 
was the necessity for so much grief? The king had him- 
self sent away his sons to save them from the evil plan of 
his favourite wife. He should have been happy to know that 
his children were safe; and that while he did not displease 
his young wife and therefore himself during his life-time, 
he was sure that his dutiful sons would succeed him after 
his death. And if he felt the departure of his sons more than 
he had foreseen there was no oath or engagement with any 
person to prevent him from calling them back and arrang- 
ing for their safety even in Varanasi itself. In short, these 
various distortions show that the story of the Jdiaka' is 
not natural and therefore not the true one. 


But these distortions were necessitated by the adapta- 
tion of the natural story of the Ramd@yana to Buddbhistic 
purposes. The scene as usual with Buddhistic legends, is 
transferred to Varanasi and the banishment or more pro- 


1, See Appendix IV for the story of the Jataka for purposes of 
comparison, | 
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perly the retreat was to the Himalayas which was the fa- 
vourite retreat of Buddhists. Why Sita was represented 
as the sister of Rama has been stated before. The retreat 
was for a fixed period, the term of which is settled by 
reference to astrology, for Buddhism was not in favour of 
astrology and it was intended to make a side thrust at it. 
The grief of Lakgmana and Sitéi has been exaggerated 
because the story is told for the purpose of consoling a 
son who was grieving for his father’s death. And Rama 
is represented in the unnatural condition of a Buddhistic 
hero unmoved by grief or joy. 


And here is the clue to the question why the abduction 
of Sita and the war with Ravana are not to be found in the 
Buddhistic legend at all. One might argue in the very 
words of Prof. Weber himself: ‘‘The Dagaratha Jdtaka 
was told for the comfort of a husbandman who was over- 
powered with grief for the death of his father and who 
left off all his avocations.’! Now in the Ramopaikhyana 
of the Mahabharata, as Prof. Weber has himself observed, 
the sacrifice of DaSaratha and Rima’s winning Sita by the 
fulfilment of Janaka’s condition are not mentioned at all. 
Further on where Prof. Weber asks whether in the Ramo- 
pikhyana we may not rather have the original out of 
which the Aamdyana has been developed, he adds in a 
note that this could not do for the entire narrative, but 
from the third Kanda, Chapter XXXVI onward “as the 
preceding incidents in Raéma’s history which were of no 
importance so far as the purpose was concerned for which 
the episode was introduced in the Mahabharata (viz. the 
consolation of Yudhisthira for the rape of his wife Draupadi 
by Jayadratha) are accordingly entirely wanting in that 
poem.”’ It is really strange that Prof. Weber can understand 
that the absence in the Ramopakhydna of the Mahdbharata 
of the details of Balakainds does not show that these details 
did not form part of the original Rémdyana for they were 
not necessary for the purpose for which the Ramopdkhydna 


1, Indian Antiquary (1892), p. 127. 
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was told and yet he does not see that the abduction of 
Sita and the war with Ravana were not necessary for the 
purpose for which the Jdiaka was told viz. to console a son 
grieving for the death of his father, and that, therefore, 
the absence of these two incidents in the Jdiaka is no argu- 
ment to hold that they did not form part of the original 
story of Rama. The whole theory of Prof. Weber seems 
to us to hang by a covweb thread which snaps under the 
weight of its own arguments. There is nothing ominous 
or strange in the omission of Sité’s abduction and the war 
with Ravana in the story of the DaSaratha Jdtaka and we 
may safely discard the theory of Prof. Weber as based on 
too slender a basis to deserve credit. 


It is not necessary to discuss other theories in detail as 
they have been indirectly answered in what has been 
observed above. When it is once admitted that there was 
an old Ramayana of Valmiki before the rise of Buddhism 
which by its Jdtaka only naturally tried to incorporate 
the popular heroes of the Aryans in its own theology and 
in its own garb, it cannot be supposed that the Ramayana 
represents the struggle between Hinduism and Buddhism 
or that it represents the founding of the kingdom of 
Vijayanagaram. It is of course possible to contend that 
the old Ramayana of Valmiki which existed before the rise 
of Buddhism has itself no historical basis but is a mere 
creation of a poet’s imagination. Such a theory appears 
all the more plausible when it is represented that the 
actors and the events of the Raémdyana are of so fabulous 
a character that they cannot be reduced to any consistent 
and natural story. We have therefore attempted in the 
following pages to dispel such an idea and to show that 
the story of the Rdmdayana can be reduced to a consistent 
and reliable narrative not at all surpassing, in marvellous- 
ness, incidents which are to be found in actual uncontest- 
ed history. 
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THE HISTORICAL EXPLANATION OF 
INDIAN MYTHOLOGY 


While reading the Ra@mdyana and the history of 
the conquest of Mexico at about the same time we were 
forcibly struck with the remarkable similarity which exists 
between the two. The idea suddenly flashed to our mind 
that the ancient mythology of India might very reasonably 
be explained on the theory that it represents in an exag- 
gerated form the history of the advent of the Aryans into 
the vast and then unknown continent of India. Working 
on this theory it was found that the history of the advent 
of the Aryans of the East coincided so wonderfully with 
the history of the discovery and conquest of America by 
the Aryans of the West that the maximum ‘history repeats 
itself, seems to have been realised in events separated from 
each other by thousands of years. 


The mythological history of India may conveniently be 
divided into three principal portions each evidenced by a 
separate literary work; first, the history of the bold adven- 
turous Aryans of Central India typified in our gods— 
Indra and Visnu—who, separating from their brethren the 
Iranians, sought new homes and found the rich regions of 
Afghanistan and the Punjab, Kapisa and Gandhara. This 
history corresponds with the history of the discovery of 
America by the Spaniards under Columbus and the Quakers 
of England and France. The Vedas pre-eminently describe 
this period though there are some notices of it to be found 
in the Raémdyana also. Secondly, the history of the explora- 
tion and the conquest of the Indian continent from the 
Ganges southward to the southernmost point viz., Ceylon, 
principally described in the Radm@yana; corresponds with 
the history of the conquest of Mexico and Peru glowing 
with the exploits of Cortez, Pizarro and other Spanish 
adventurers. These exploits which belong to the real 
history are yet as marvellous and wonderful as the 
deeds of fabulous knights. Thirdly and lastly, the Mahé- 
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bharata represents and describes a great civil war analogous 
in Many respects to the American War of Independence. 
The present volume is concerned with the second period 
viz., the adventures of Rama and other Aryan explorers as 
told in the Ramayana. Before going onto that subject, 
however, we may take a brief survey of the first period in 
order that we may understand the second period more 
thoroughly. For the purposes of this survey of the first 
period we will try to use as far as possible the Ramdyana 
of Valmiki itself which is the subject of our criticism in 
this book. 


Whatever may be the explanations which European 
and native thinkers give about Vedic mythology in general, 
one fact seems admitted on all hands viz., that the Devas 
are none but the idealised forefathers of the Aryans who 
came to and settled in India. They appear to have lived 
originally somewhere in cold and snowy regions full of the 
importance of fire and the sun. The Devas were a sect of 
dissenters from the general body of the Aryan people and 
had to leave their homes in consequence of their dissen- 
sions. Their favourite deity was Indra and they were fond 
of soma, that mysterious intoxicating drug which is spoken 
of so often in the Vedas but of which we, the present 
Aryans of India, have not the faintest idea. It would be 
beside the scope of the present work to go into a detailed 
proof of these propositions and we would content oursel- 
ves with giving here a few salient facts especially those 
that can be derived from the Rdmdyana itself. The cons- 
tant war between the Devas and the Asuras is spoken of 
in the Vedas as well as in the Rémdyana. The Devas were 
born of Aditi and the Asuras of Diti; and Diti and Aditi 
were the wives of KaSyapa. They thus belonged to one and 
the same race; but as they were constantly at enmity, the 
word for an enemy in Vedic Sanskrit came to be bhydtrvya 
(qTqeq) or cousin. Again while we, the Aryans of India 
look upon the Devas as benevolent deities and upon the 
Asuras as evil ones, the Zends of Persia thought exactly 
otherwise. They looked upon the Devas as Devils and the 
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Asuras or Ahuras as angels. This clearly shows that the 
Zends are among the descendants of those Aryans who 
were at feud with the Devas, the forefathers of the Aryans 
of India. Indra, the favourite god of the Devas is with 
the Zends an infernal deity while Tvastr the favourite 
god of the Asuras is looked upon in the Vedas as an evil 
deity. Fire and the sun were however their common gods 
and are still worshipped as good deities by the Zends and 
the Hindus alike. 


The cause of the dissensions or difference between these 
cousin races appears to have been the intoxicating habits 
of the Devas as typified in those of their favourite gods. 
‘Indra was abhorred by the Zends as a bad power who 
exulted in the intoxicating soma and helped the wild war- 
riors who delighted in chivalrous gallantry...’’ (Kunte’s 
Civilisation in Indta). A peculiarly interesting story in sup- 
port of this idea is found in the Rémdyana. When from 
the churning of the ocean by the Devas and the Asuras, 
surad or liquor was extracted, the Asuras declined to par- 
take of it but the Devas drank it freely. Thenceforward 
these two sections became distinguished by the names of 
asuras and suras %.e., those who did not take liquor and 
those who did. What an irony on the vicissitudes of human 
beliefs ! Whereas in modern Hinduism, the idea of an 
Asura cannot be separated from bottles of liquor, in old 
Aryan mythology Varuni was anindsia or blameless and 
the Asuras were exactly those who abhorred liquor ! 


What amrita was which came next out of the ocean is 
difficult to surmise. Probably it is the symbolisation of 
some philosophical tenet and it appears that the Devas 
differed from the Asuras not only in habits but also on 
some religious question. For these and other reasons even- 
tually there was a secession after a great many battles 
between the rival factions. 

Indra, the favourite deity of the Devas was probably 
invested with the attributes of the leaders of those Aryans 
who left Ariana or the ancient home of the Aryans and 
proceeded towards India. He conquered many a town and 
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hence is called purandara. He cut roads through mountains 
and hills and hence is called gotrabhid. He incited the brave 
and chivalrous Aryans in their contests with the aborigines 
or ddsas and led them successfully to new lands. 


fae: Gar Aare TAgaTeqrersyz | 
ufateg gar atx aagenrafafaaryz | 
agUeda saat: Teed arfea: gat: 1 1, 45, 37 


He was hence raised to the rank of the ‘king of gods’. He is 
the lord of the east because he led them towards the east. 
He is moreover also the lord of svarga—that happy place 
to the northwest of India, towards which they often 
looked back with affection from their new homes. 


When in their further advance they came into India 
proper, viz., the plains of the Punjab, the country was far 
different in climate and fertility from the lands to the 
north-west of India to which Indra had led them. Here 
they had glimmering ideas of the fair men and women who 
were their ancestors now idealised by them into Devas and 
Devakanyas. In their later settlements they were beset 
with new difficulties and opposed by new races. Visnu, 
another Vedic deity appears now to have been invested 
with the attributes of their heroes in their new home. 
The position of Vigsnu among the Vedic gods has not been 
discussed by Prof. Kunte in his excellent work on the his- 
tory of the Aryan civilization in India. Tous he appears 
to be pre-eminently the God of India proper, an idealisa- 
tion of the last of those Aryan heroes who coming from 
the north-west made rapid progress in the exploration of 
India and the conquest of the aboriginal races. Hence 
he is called the youngest or the last of the gods. 


qaqa tararafafafasqrar Fe 


His title as Upendra (gsqz) can be understood when we 
remember that next to Indra it was he, to whom the Aryan 
people were indebted in the extension of their colonisation 
in India and the destruction of their enemies. 


War aa adtaieet GwHcaTgcga 
areata g tara arerd squefa 
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Then again Visnu is usually described in the Vedas as 
the long-striding god or the wide-stepping. This may as 
well refer to his great marches, He appears to have been 
the first to place his foot on the banks of that majestio 
river which by its volume, its rapidity, its excellent water 
and its great fertilising power must have struck and im- 
pressed the Aryans in their march and has, therefore, be- 
come their sacred river; and hence probably the legend 
that the Ganges flows from Visnu’s foot. 


The great weapon of Visnu was his bow with arrows. 
In fact it appears that the Aryans had by this time emer- 
ged from their primitive condition and had invented and 
learnt archery. Visnu’s bow and arrows were a great ad- 
vance on the old weapons of the primeval Aryans. Indra’s 
weapons were the vajra and Sakt or a kind of javelin and 
Varuna had a pasa or noose and Siva had a Sula or tri- 
dent. Visnu however had a bow with arrows and hence he 
became the greatest of all gods. The following quotation 
from the Taittiriya Aranyaka (vol. IV, Muir’s Original 
Sanskrit Texts) is very significant in this connection. 
*Visnu departed with fame; and gods followed him seeking 
to obtain fame. From the left hand of him a bow was pro- 
duced and from the right hand arrows. Hence bow and 
arrows have holy origin. Though many in number they 
could not overcome him although he was only one. There- 
fore many men without bow and arrows cannot overcome 
one with bow and arrows.’ Many other quotations given 
by Muir show how Visnu by means of his bow and arrows 
attained the position of the greatest of gods. 


Visnu thus is pre-eminently the god of India proper 
and historically speaking he is the idealisation of the Aryan 
heroes who were the last explorers of the Indian conti- 
nent. In this sense we can explain the post-Vedic legends 
about him viz., his being styled as the last of gods or 
Upendra, his producing the Ganges from his feet, his being 
described as Sarigi and his raising himself to the highest 
position amongst the Aryan gods. 


These few facts about the Devas, the progenitors of the 
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Aryans of India and their cousins—the Asuras, about their 
differences and dissensions and about the two Vedic deities 
Indra and Visnu will enable us to understand clearly the 
succeeding period of Aryan adventure in India as depicted 
in the Ramayana of Valmiki. It must be stated that this 
historical method of explaining Aryan deities and Aryan 
myths is not a new theory but is as old as the days of 
Yaska and others. As Mr. Tilak has pointed out in his 
book the Arctic Home in the Vedas, there always were two 
schools of interpretations of Vedic myths, viz., that of the 
Nairuktas or etymologists and that of the Aitihasikas or 
logographers; for instance, Vrttra, the enemy of Indra is 
explained by the etymologists as a personification of Megha 
or cloud while the logographers say that he was an 
Asura and son of Tvastr. To us it seems extremely pro- 
bable that while some of the original Vedic deities such as 
the sun, the wind, the dawn etc. were mere personifications 
of natural powers, the myths about other deities such as 
Indra and Visnu had both natural and historical origins. 
While there is no doubt that they were originally personi- 
fications of natural phenomena, some myths must certainly 
have gathered about them based on historical events in 
the life of the people and it is very likely that while Vrttra 
is in some myths nothing more than a cloud, in others he 
is the son of Tvastr, the god of the brother Iranians from 
whom the Aryans of India separated after a great struggle. 
It seems equally probable that still later heroes like Rama 
and Krsna! have some historical origin alone and it is on 
this basis that we have attempted to explain the apparent- 
ly inexplicable story of Rima and Ravana. 


1, The character of Krsna and of the Mahabharata war as a civil 
war, we shal] attempt to elucidate in the Epic India, 
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THE SUN-RACE OF AYODHYA 


By the time the Aryans had lost all remembrance of 
the distant land from which they had come, they establish- 
ed themselves in India proper, vsz. the Kurukshetra and 
the regions between the northern banks of the Ganges and 
the Himalayas. Their sacred rivers were now the Ganges 
and Sarasvati and Kurukshetra was their holiest place. 
The greater part of them took to agriculture for which the 
country was so well fitted and for this purpose they uti- 
lised the services of some of the tame aboriginal races of 
the land. A common people thus formed of Aryan and 
non-Aryan elements soon grew up and attached themselves 
to the soil with that irrevocableness which has characteri- 
sed the Hindu masses down to this day. 


But the more intelligent and the more energetic por- 
tions of the Aryans were still actuated by that spirit of 
adventure which had characterised their forefathers. The 
Brahmins and the Ksatriyas, soon differentiated from the 
v3§ or the settled people assumed that spiritual and tem- 
poral leadership of the country which naturally belongs to 
mental and physical energy. As between themselves differ- 
ence of pursuits or division of labour had already brought 
about a separation, the distinction had not yet become 
rigid or racial. Ksatriyas married Brahmin girls and freely 
gave princesses in marriage to Brahmins. Kgatriyas like 
Janaka disputed the palm with Brahmins in austerities 
and philosophical discussion while Brahmins like Parasu- 
rama wielded the bow as no Ksatriya could ever do. The 
Brahmins and the Ksatriyas of the Aryan period of an- 
cient Indian history were a noble and mighty race of men. 
Fair in complexion, tall in stature and powerful in frame 
they seemed a superior race of beings to the aboriginal in- 
habitants of the land. But the Aryans prided themselves 
more on their moral superiority and exulted in the name 
of arya with which word they identified all that was noble, 
good, chaste and truthful in short, say, all that was morally 
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sublime, The early professors of Christianity identified 
with great truth the name of their religion with high mora- 
lity and they loved to talk of Christian piety, Christian 
tenderness and Christian benevolence, although much in 
modern times such phrases sound hollow by their empty 
boasts. In the same way although degenerate Hindus do 
not deserve the high appellation of the Aryans, their fore- 
fathers justly talked of Aryan truthfulness, Aryan chastity, 
Aryan benevolence and called whatever was sinful, immo- 
ral and base as un-Grya or not practised by the Aryans. 
We frequently read in the Rdmdyana phrases like— 

TATATACTATaTA TH Saat Tha: 

Taal TATA: Aeaary aeTA feaa: 1 


When we read sucqafaarfacaqaargagis aut in the Rama- 


yana we are struck with admiration for the moral great- 
ness of a people whose truthfulness must have been exem- 
plary. Another peculiarity of the ancient Aryans of India 
was their intense monastic spirit. The Brahmins and the 
Ksatriyas retired to the forest in the decline of life and 
tried to earn, by a humble and frugal life and earnest and 
constant devotion, the distinction of being called a Rsi. 
This spirit was carried so far that Ksatriyas tried to earn 
the distinction of a Rajarsi by their austerities and their 
blameless conduct even on their thrones. 

The ancient Bramins and Ksatriyas freely ate animal 
food and had no objection to animal slaughter for purposes 
of food and sacrifice. There was no doubt some distinction 
between medhya or clean and amedhya or unclean animals, 
for Valin says to Rama G4 Tq AAT ASA AgIaAAT Taq. But 
with this exception we find little indication of any restraints 
as to food. The whole description as to how Rama was 
regarded by his wife with different kinds of flesh, strikes 
us this day as rather strange and reminds us of some 
old powerful carnivorous German knight feasting on differ- 
ent kinds of animal food. 


favara faferey drat aiaa veaay | 
aa Aeatiaa cars fasafreniaar i 
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The principal mode of worship among the ancient 
Aryans was sacrifice. The ancient Aryans were in fact so 
mindful of sacrifice that every thing in the world; even its 
creation; was in their eyes a sacrifice. The Purusasikta 
(yaqqun) of the Vedas is a grand metaphor taken from 
sacrifice. Even contemplation was a sacrifice. The Brahma- 
yajiia was a sacrifice in which nothing but the Veda was 
to be recited. In short, sacrifice was the order of the day 
and in the Raémdyana the descriptions of hermitages of 
Brahmins detail how everwhere the sacrificial smoke is 
rising and how the sacrificial altars to various Vedic gods 
are arranged in their humble dwellings. The sacrifice 
which the bold Ksatriya loved most was ASvamedha. A 
horse was let loose followed by hosts of Ksatriya warriors 
and was allowed to roam wherever he liked. Wherever he 
went, the Ksatriyas claimed sovereignty for their lord. If 
it was denied they at once offered battle and established 
it at the point of arrows. In fact the ASvamedha was 
a proclamation of the boundless sovereignty of the Aryans. 
It originated no doubt in their ambition to conquer and 
bring under subjection unknown regions in India; but the 
institution when once it had served its purpose, became 
afterwards a source of positive evil; for the Ksatriyas after- 
wards fought among themselves for the mere pleasure of 
performing an ASvamedha, the emblem of unlimited sove- 
reignty. In the days of ancient Aryan history there was 
a vast scope for the ambition of the Ksatriyas and the 
Brahmins. In pursuit ofthe idea of universal dominion, 
they never sat idle at home, but going abroad performed 
exploits which have been recorded in our national 
poems. 


Such were the ancient Aryans of the second period of 
Indian mythological history. Among such Aryans reputed 
for their stern morality and enterprising spirit, the solar-race 
of Ayodhya was the foremost. The kingdom was founded 
by Manu, who according to later tradition was the father 
of mankind and the lawgiver of the Aryan people. The 
genealogy of the solar-race from Manu down to DaSaratha 
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is variously given in the Purinas. But certain it is that 
it contained many kings who were famous not only for 
their noble deeds but also for their intrepidity and enter- 
prising spirit. Like the Spaniards of the 16th century, they 
were actuated by an enthusiastic love of the romantic. 
They boldly plunged into the unknown regions of India 
and like the Spaniards seemed to be under the peculiar pro- 
tection of Providence. As in America, so in India, the work 
of colonisation was however reserved for another race v1z., 
the moon-race of Hastinapura. 


It is difficult for men of our time, so familiar with every 
place in India, to conceive and to picture to themselves 
the feelings of the ancient Aryans who came to this vast 
and unknown country, then wholly or mostly under dense 
forests but sparsely peopled by strange races, This 
inability to understand their actions or to realise their feel- 
ings has contributed a great deal to invest the exploits of 
these bold adventurers with a haze of mystery. But fortu- 
nately for us the feelings and exploits of the Aryans of the 
West under similar circumstances in America, when they 
were brought into contact with strange countries and peo- 
ples, have beon recorded in the pages of history and 
by their light we can rationally interpret the feelings and 
the doings of the ancient Aryans of India. 


The first famous king of this enterprising sun-race of 
Ayodhy4 was Sagara whose sixty thousand sons are repre- 
sented to have dug the ocean in search of the missing 
sacrificial horse of their father. This is presumably a my- 
thological transformation of the fact that an expedition of 
Ksatriyas led by the sons of Sagara discovered the eastern 
ocean; and as lands and seas have often been named after 
their discoverers, it is probable that the ocean, of which 
the Aryans might not have had till then a clear idea, was 
named after the sons of Sagara. The expedition appears 
not to have taken the course of the Ganges as it was regu- 
lated by the wanderings of a sacrificial horse and hence 
the expedition was so fraught with perils that many peri- 
shed in it. The legend goes on to relate how successive 
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princes of Ayodhyd strove to avenge the death of Sagara’s 
sons who were probably imprisoned and put to death 
by some aboriginal people with the result that the sacrifi- 
cial horse never returned to Ayodhya. Several kings ap- 
pear to have made fruitless expeditions into the far east 
without reaching the ocean. It was reserved to Bhagiratha, 
the great grandson of Sagara to achieve that great purpose 
whereby his name has become a synonym in Indian langu- 
ages for unwearied exertions in the pursuit of a fixed object. 
He is represented in the Gangakhydna of the Rémdyana to 
have brought down the Ganges from heaven to this earth 
and led her to the place where the ashes of the sixty thou- 
sand sons of Sagara lay on the coast of the ocean waiting 
to be purified by the holy waters of the Ganges. Thus Bhagi- 
ratha succeeded in the fulfilment of the great mission of 
his family. This legend has supplied K4lidaisa with a grand 
simile— 

a Mai Aail STq GaarranifaaNy 1 

aat geTerwecet tarfrs wilTa: 1 


Now this legend can be reduced to a simple consistent 
account by a single transposition. The Rdmdyana relates 
how Bhagiratha seated in a car drawn by horees, was follo- 
wed by the willing Ganga and how he led her in a majes- 
tic procession to the place where the ashes of his forefathers 
lay. Just invert the image to its natural orders as Maho- 
med did. “Ifthe mountain will not come to me I will go 
to the mountain.’” And we have a consistent account as 
to how Bhagiratha followed the course of the Ganges and 
reached the sea. Probably the intelligence of the death of 
his forefathers must have reached Ayodhya in that myste- 
rious way in which tidings travel even among aboriginal 
peoples as we read in the history of the conquest of Mexico 
and hence Bhagiratha followed the course of the great river 
believing that it would surely lead him to the sea. Even 
in these days travelling on foot along the banks of the 
Ganges from Kanpur to Calcutta would be a great under- 
taking. And when that region was entirely unknown; when 
magnificent forests unfelled by man, rose on both sides of 
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the vast volumes of the Gangetic water; when tigers, lions 
and elephants in thousands were to be seen moving about 
without fear ofman. In fact what is now to be seen in the 
Sunderbunds in Bengal was much more so all along from 
Kanpur to Calcutta. How marvellous and difficult indeed 
was the exploit which Bhagiratha achieved! Well, might 
this exploit in tracing the course of the Ganges be conver- 
ted in popular belief afterwards into the grand legend of 
Bhagiratha’s leading the Ganges in a great procession. 


The same Gangakhyfna relates how Bhagiratha perfor- 
med austerities in order to bring the Ganges down from 
the heavens, how Siva caught her in the meshes of his 
matted hair in order to humble her in her proud belief 
that nothing could sustain the force of her fall from hea- 
ven and how eventually Siva was propitiated by Bhagi- 
ratha and released the sacred stream from his hair. This 
mythological story probably relates to the efforts of Bha- 
giratha to trace the course of the impetuous stream up in 
the high Himalayas, from whose sublime heights as from 
the high heaven the stream flows down. It is possible that 
the great forces of nature deified in the terrible Siva, erra- 
tic and enormous as they are in the Himalayas even now, 
may have interposed a mountain slip in the course of the 
stream in the days of Bhagiratha and led to the accumu- 
lation of its water. Such a phenomenon may be concei- 
ved by what we have seen in our own days about the for- 
ming and the subsequent bursting of the Gohana lake. In 
Bhagiratha’s days the occurrence of such a grand natural 
phenomenon would naturally lead toa belief that the Gan- 
ges had been caught by Siva, the great god of the Hima- 
layas in his hair to humble her pride and then released on 
being propitiated. 

The exploration of the Gangetic region seems to have 
engaged the first kings of Ayodhya. The later kings, the 
immediate ancestors of Rama, were engaged in the explo- 
ration of the south. The name of Raghu became so famous 
that it soon became a patronymic of the family. What 
his particular exploits were, we are not told in detail in 
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the Raémdayana except that he performed many sacrifices 
after conquering the four directions. DaSaratha, the father 
of Raima appears to have penetrated far into the South. 
The story of his having granted two boons to his wife 
Kaikeyi lays the scene of his exploits in that direction. 
And here we come face to face with those strange people, 
the exaggerated representation of whose form, character 
and doings have been the source of various mistaken 
theories. 


IV 


THE VARIOUS ABORIGINAL RACES IN INDIA 
AND THEIR IDEALISATION INTO SUPER- 
NATURAL BEINGS 


The Aryans in their march towards the south came in 
contact with the people of a fiercer nature and more ad- 
vanced civilization than the people they had yet met with. 
The Vedas no doubt speak of the Yatus or Yatudhdnas 
and of the Raksas ( te: ) called in later literature Rak- 
gasas but they speak more frequently of Dasyus and Dasas 
as the opposers of Indra and the Aryans. These aboriginal 
inhabitants of the Punjab and the adjoining countries were 
men of a far different type from the races of the south. 
They were characterised more by their incorrigible thievish 
habits than by any higher qualities and their descendants 
to this day, the wandering tribes of Northern India like 
the Sanais, still retain and exhibit the same character. The 
various races of the south on the other hand were more 
advanced in civilization and they either allied themselves 
with the invading Aryans or offered a stubborn and power- 
ful resistance to their advance. 

The names of the various aboriginal races of India 
may, we think, be gathered from the following couplet of 
Amarakosa— 

faaracreataareantaa frac: | 
frarat qure: feat welts} tara: 11 
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The word @qqrqq: is explained by the commentator to 
mean @aigany:, t.e., formed of the spirit of gods. We have 
already seen that the Devas were in reality the ancestors 
of the Aryans and were by a process of sublimation trans- 
formed into blessed angels. In the same way these races 
were but the aboriginal inhabitants of India subsequently 
sublimated into good or evil spirits according as they 
allied themselves with or opposed the Aryans. The word 
devayonayah therefore requires to be understood in a differ- 
rent sense, as we do not remember having come across 
any legend showing how these beings were made of the sub- 
stance or rather form of gods. The explanation of this 
word given by mukuta (gg) and criticised by the com- 
mentator of Amarakosa as ungrammatical seems to be 
simpler and more consistent with the traditions of the 
Purdnas. He explains @aqlaqq: as @arai aifafta aifaecafa- 
mrcurafaaeafata wag ANTy-[?.e. those whose origin like that 
of the Devas was unknown]. It appears probable that 
when the Aryans came into contact with these people they 
knew not their origin nor how they had come there, though 
they found that these races were not akin to them in ori- 
gin, language or religion. 


Each of these races were characterised by certain dis- 
tinctive traits which have been handed down even to their 
descendants of the present day. The Vidyfadharas were 
probably a race of jugglers like the jugglers of the modern 
day. The Apsarads and the Gandharvas were undoubtedly 
the ancestors of those hill-tribes still to be found on the 
southern slopes of the Himalayas, who are distinguished 
for their beauty of form and sweetness of voice and who 
are still characterised by marital morality of the laxest 
kind. The Kinnaras were an allied race with horse-like 
faces noted for the great love which existed between the 
married pair so much so that the love of a Kinnarif has 
constantly been taken by Sanskrit poets as the standard 
for comparison. The Guhyakas (q@rHt:) were most probab- 
ly a race of gold diggers now extinct and in later literature 
they are supposed to be the guardians of wealth. All these 
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including the Siddhas (f@qt:) are now looked upon as good 
spirits and their home is in the north towards the Hima- 
layas. Probably they were all Himalayan hill-tribes and 
did not oppose or come into conflict with the Aryans in 
their advance. 


The others were inhabitants of the south and were fero- 
cious in character and odious in habits. The Bhutas (3ar:) 
were none but a race of timid barbarians who moved about 
at night and hid themselves during the day. They have 
been transformed into goblins and ghosts. Though now 
extinct in India, such primitive races are still to be met 
with elsewhere. The PiSdcas are the forefathers of the 
modern Aghoris who eat the flesh of dead human beings. 
The loathsome practice of feeding upon the dead bodies of 
human beings characterises some tribes still extant in Aus- 
tralia and America and it is no wonder that there might 
have been some races in India too in bygone days. In 
later mythology the Pisicas were believed to be the ghosts 
who frequent the burial grounds and feed upon human 
corpses.! Still more dreadful were the Raksasas who fed 
on living as well as on dead human beings. They now ap- 
pear to us as creations of the imagination but their reality 
can be admitted from what we read of the ferocious yet 
civilized Aztecs of Mexico. As connected specially with the 
history of Rama’s adventures we will treat of them sepa- 
rately along with the kindred race of the Yaksgas. 


There were other races still who inhabited ancient 
India and whose names are not mentioned in the above 
couplet, races distinguished by names of animals. They 
came subsequently in popular belief to be looked upon as 


One is here reminded of a story in the KathasaritsGgara in 
which a Brahmin boy shivering with cold went near a burning 
corpse for warmth when a streak of fat suddenly bursting from 
the burning body entered his mouth and he was immediately 
transformed into a Pisa&ca. It is impossible to believe that a 
streak of fat getting into his mouth by accident should have 
had such a miraculous effect as to invest him immediately 
with superhuman power for evil, 
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being in form and character the animals themselves whose 
names they bore. But it is easy to recognise in the serpents, 
the monkeys, and the bears such human races that bore 
these names either owing to some fancied resemblance in 
face to these animals or owing to having worshipped them. 
These beings also were gradually invested with superhuman 
powers and were classed in the days when the present edi- 
tion of the Ramayana was compiled with Yaksas and other 
supernatural beings. Whenever any great event occurs these 
supernatural beings are said to appear in the sky to witness 
the grand sight and often shower flowers from their position 
of vantage. So we read in the Ramdyana when Parasurama 
was defeated by Rama, 
teatearcaraeg fasarcarfrac: t 
TAUTAAANMAT ACESS ATATT I 

That the Raksasas, the future enemies of Rima should so 
far have forgotten themselves as to collect with the other 
blessed beings in the sky, clearly shows that things had so 
far changed even in the days of the last compiler of the 
Ramdyana; that the Raksasas were looked upon as entirely 
different beings from what they actually were. A very long 
time indeed must have elapsed between the real events and 
the modern compilation of the Ramdyana, an interval 
which had so transformed the Raksasas that their original 
and true character was entirely hidden under the haze of 
supernatural powers subsequently attributed to them. We 
shall endeavour in the next few pages to divest them of 
this supernatural haze and exhibit them in their true deli- 
neations showing at the same time how exaggerated notions 
must have gathered about them in course of time. 


V 


THE RAKSASAS, THEIR ORIGIN AND 
THEIR ABODE 


The Rakgasas have been confounded in later mythology 
with the Asuras and we must at the outset correct this 
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confusion of ideas. While the Asuras were brother Aryans 
most probably the forefathers of the Zends of Persia, the 
Raksasas were an entirely different people being the ab- 
origines of India. The Asuras, as Indian mythology itself 
represents, were the sons of Diti, the co-wife of Aditi and 
inhabited the same country as the Devas. They perform- 
ed the same sacrifices and worshipped the same gods. The 
story of Yayati marrying the daughter of the Asura king 
Vrsaparvan when he had strayed away from his own king- 
dom into that of the Asura king, shows in what close proxi- 
mity the Indian Aryans and the Asuras once lived and the 
relations they bore towards each other. In short the Vedas 
and the early Aryan mythology support the now generally 
accepted theory that the Asuras were brother Aryans. 
Even in the AmarakoSa the names of the Asuras are given 
immediately after those of the Suras or gods. 


The Raksasas on the other hand were an entirely differ- 
ent people and their names are given in the AmarakoSa 
after those of Yama. Their origin is thus described in the 
Rdmdyana. ‘Brahma having created the waters, created 
beings for their protection. Some of them who were 
hungry, cried ‘we will protect’; others who were not hungry 
cried ‘we will sacrifice.’ The first Brahma named R&aksasas 
and the second Yaksas.”’ 


cera fa waradeara afa Aree: | 
afararafacamendearare YITST 80 
Tare afr Tere WeTavea Wad a: 3 
mara aff Gerd Tat Tt Waeg FT: Ue 


The above is an instance from among many of the curious 
ways in which Sanskrit poets and Purana writers often 
seek to explain names by some fancied similarity of sound. 
We may, however, safely draw two inferences from the 
above story viz., that the Raksasas were a race of men 
who lived on the sea-coast and protected the waters and 
that unlike the Yaksas, a kindred race. They were char- 
acterised by great voracity, in other words, that they were 
ferocious cannibals. That the Yaksas and the Raksasas 
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were kindred races will appear also from the fact that the 
name yvqsq was borne by both and the same fact is also 
apparent from the relationship which Kubera, the king of 
the Yaksas, is said to have borne to Ravana; and in this 
sense we can understand the legend that Lanka originally 
belonged to Kubera who subsequently vacated it in favour 
of his brother Ravana. The two races probably lived origi- 
nally in the south of India from which the Yaksas were 
gradually ousted and driven towards the north by their 
ferocious brethren. 


To return to the latter it will have sufficiently appeared 
from the story in the Rdmdyana related above that the 
Raksasas were a cannibal race living on the southern sea- 
coast of India. Traces of this race of cannibals are still 
to be found in the Andamans, in Borneo, in Sunda and 
other islands of the Indian ocean. At the time the Aryans 
invaded southern India, a race of Raksasas named Salanka- 
tatanka is mentioned in the Raémdyana as living in Lanka. 
It is probable that the genealogy of Ravana by which on 
the father’s side he is connected with the Aryan KaSyapa 
is a spurious representation of later days. On the mother’s 
side Ravana is even in the present Rdmdyana represented 
as having been born of the race of Salahkatatanka, a name 
which has undoubtedly an aboriginal sound about it. It 
reminds one of the name Xicotencatl borne by one of the 
chiefs of Tlascala in the history of the conquest.of Mexico. 
We may believe that a race of cannibals distinguished by 
that name occupied Ceylon in the days of Agastya. 


Whether the Raksasas originally lived in this island 
and thence extended their settlements and conquests into 
India or whether they inhabited India originally, it does 
not seem clear. But there is no doubt that they held sway 
like the Mexicans over a vast expanse of territory beyond 
the limits of their small kingdom. They had many out- 
posts under their commanders at different places as far as 
Janasthadna and Rdaksasas were even to be found as far 
north as the southern bank of the Yamun river iteelf. The 
Rsis in their complaints to Rama said, ‘the Rakgasas kill 
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persons living near Pampa and even along the bank of the 
Mandakini and on Citrakita mountain.’ ViSvamitra’s sacri- 
fice was performed on the southern bank of the Ganges 
and for this sacrifice he had to seek the aid of Rama 
against threatened interruptions by Raksasas. It appears 
thus probable that the Riaksasas inhabited the Indian 
continent far towards the north upto the Jumna river 
and the southern bank of the Ganges and the Jumna 
combined.* 

The name Yamuna or ‘sister of Yama’ was probably 
given to this intervening river by the Aryans on this very 
account. In their advance from the Punjab towards the 
south they found little obstacle till they crossed this river. 
In Raéma’s days the Aryan settlements extended along the 
northern bank of the Ganges and there were a few between 
the Ganges and the Jumna. Whenever the Aryans crossed 
the Jumna they were attacked and the unfortunate carried 
away by the terrible Raksasas whose cannibalism must have 
impressed their minds vividly. The Jumna thus probably 
earned an unenviable notoriety and was consequently ap- 
propriately named the sister of Yama. 

The name ‘Nairftas’ again given to Raksasas and that 
of Nairrtya given to the south-western direction may be 
explained on the same basis. Nirrtt means hell and the 
Raksasas might well have been called the sons of hell. 
The Aryans who had established themselves on the 
north of the Ganges as far as Bihar, extended their settle- 
ments through western Bengal towards the south and 
south-west and here they came into contact with the Raiksa- 
sas whom they called 4¢at: or the sons of hell. The south 
western direction was accordingly also named qq, the 
abode of Nairftas. The southern direction too might have 
been appropriated to Yama for the self-same reason show- 
ing how disastrous were the attempts of the Aryans to 


1. Even the Vedas speak of the Yatudhf&nas or Ra&ksasas as the 
eaters of men and the disturbers of sacrifices. Indra and Agni 
are constantly invoked against them who, therefore, seem to 
have carried their excursions even beyond the Ganges. 
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penetrate and colonise the south. These various facts and 
the fact that Dandakdranya extended southwards from 
the Yamuna itself as appears from Rama's first taking his 
abode on Citrakita in fulfilment of his promise to reside 
in the Dandak4dranya for 14 years, show that the Raksa- 
sas inhabited though sparsely, that portion of India which 
extends to the south of the Yamuna and that their chief 
kingdom was in Lanka or modern Ceylon. 


VI 


THEIR PERSONAL APPEARANCE AND 
THEIR CANNIBALISM 


The modern idea of a Réaksasa is so terrible and 
absurd that it is necessary to describe their personal ap- 
pearance in detail to show that the modern idea has no 
basis whatsoever in the old Radmdyana of Valmiki. The 
Raksasas were no doubt dark in complexion Jike most of 
the modern inhabitants of southern India. The Raéméyana 
abounds in descriptions in which the darkness of their 
colour is brought into relief by the side of the fair comp- 
lexion of the Aryans. Fair Sité, as she is carried away by 
black Ravanas, is beautifully compared to a golden girdle 
encircling a dark elephant— 

at saat areata Are cerarfiray 1 

VIN Hraat wit fet worfirerrfetar i 
Again araisaaqaraa: and similar other epithets are usually 
used in connection with the Raksasas and would not be far 
amiss if applied to many a Dravidian of the present day. 


But though dark in colour, the Raéksasas were not ugly 
in appearance. They had regular features which often 
were striking and handsome. Such examples of pleasing 
countenances are frequently to be met with even in these 
days among the dark inhabitants of southern India. The 
Rdm4G@yana constantly represents many Raksasi women as 
comely and beautiful. sqdtaqdrat cravcy acfera:. Maruti 
saw both comely and ugly men and women in his noctur- 
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nal progress through Lanka—faeqry ageqieg getied Fas a:. 
Even Ravana is described by Maruti as handsome—gqq- 
ATawifeca: Ter Heyy. Maruti saw these Raksasas 
when aslcep and hence it cannot be suggested that they had 
assumed an adventitious form, considering the belief which 
always prevailed that the R&ékgasas assumed their own 
real form when asleep or after death. 


Now these descriptions are inconsistent with the mo- 
dern idea of a Raksasa, a terrible being with dishevelled 
hair, protruding tongue, eyes like red balls, teeth jut- 
ting out like those of a tiger, an awfully forward chin and 
huge arms while a Raksasi as popularly conceived, would 
be too hideous to describe here in detail. Probably the 
Raksasas have been invested in later days with these terri- 
ble forms because they were the enemies of mankind. 
Amongst all people mythological dragons and fiends have 
always been assigned hideous and unnatural forms but the 
old Ramayana of Valmiki does not support such a concep- 
tion of the Raksasas who were then believed to be ordi- 
nary mortals. An interesting passage in support of this, 
is to be found in the Yuddhakanda wherein Rama asks the 
monkeys never to assume the form of a man so that there 
would be seven men only on their side including Vibhisana 
and his followers and that they could thus safely kill who- 
ever might be in human form except those seven. 

1 4a age et aa efefrcea | 

aa J AGIs aa aeITAy Ta 
AEAd TS BIA ASAT ASITAT | 
oe TaAgqTs war wa fadtea: 1 


The commentator adds vq @ geaTey aca fezat ATOM HTY 
PacRrat TET: ATATTHTRY ATALETS Tal aeq vq. That the Raksa- 
sas had ordinartly human forms, was thus conceded even 
in the days of the last editor of the Rémdyana. 


The general belief about the hideousness of the Raksa- 
sas might have originated in another way. When Sita 
was kept in confinement by Ravana, she was surrounded 
by a number of ugly women of the most distressing defor- 


RAKSASAS—APPEARANCE & CANNIBALISM §3 


mities with a view to terrify her. The possibility of Ra- 
vana’s having such women in service is strengthened by 
what we read of the collection of human deformities made 
by Montezuma, the proto-type of Ravana. “I must not 
omit” says Prescott “‘to notice a strange collection of 
human monsters and dwarfs and other unfortunate persons 
in whose organisation nature had capriciously deviated 
from her regular laws. Such hideous anomalies were re- 
garded by the Aztecs as a suitable appendage of State.” 
It is possible that Ravana too had such ugly and uncouth 
deformities of nature in his service. The impression 
which a number of such deformed beings constantly sur- 
rounding her, must have left on poor Sita’s mind, might 
have led subsequently to an exaggerated notion about the 
hideous persons of Raksasas and Raksasis.* 


The Raksasas were probably a strong race of men 
physically, tall in stature and big in dimensions, like some 
of the Kamathis of southern India of modern days, and 
Kumbhakarna was probably the biggest of them. 

Teg TAUNTS TAT aE fra 

only means “‘a bigger man than whom was never seen.” 
This is intelligible and we must regard as a mere exagge- 
ration, the modern idea of Kumbhakarna vsz., that he was 
as tall and big as a mountain and that ten thousand 
Raksasas and elephants had to walk over his body to wake 
him up. This number itself shows that the generality of the 
Raksasas was not as big asis usually supposed. They were 
only ordinary human beings. All such exaggerations may 
safely be rejected as the conceptions of later poets who tried 
largely to use hyperbole for the purpose of poetical em- 
bellishment. 


The cannibalism of the Raksasas again must have con- 
tributed to increase or even to originate the popular dis- 
torted idea about their form. It would have been difficult 
to imagine a whole nation much advanced in civilization 


1, The ten heads of Ravana and his twenty arms will be explain- 
ed later on. 
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and yet addicted to the detestable practice of feeding upon 
human flesh, had it not been for the instance afforded by 
history so late as the 16th century, in the Aztecs of 
Mexico. The Raksasas like the Aztecs fed and feasted on 
the flesh of living human beings. Probably they ate the 
flesh of men of their own race and did not always depend 
for human flesh of captives from other people and hence 
they were called Yatus as well as Yatudhainas. The Rama- 
yana no doubt describes the Raksasas as eating other kinds 
of flesh also vtz., of beasts and birds and eveneating vege- 
table food. But the Raksasas exulted in cannibalism and 
were always in high glee whenever they met with an 


enemy and had an opportunity of satisfying their unnatu- 
ral craving. 


This horrible practice of preying on one’s own race, 
rare as it is, even among the brute creations of God, no . 
doubt once obtained among some human races—Aryan and 
non-Aryan, Western and Eastern. But the most favour- 
ed and forward races of the world soon gave up the horrid 
practice and advancing in civilization and power, they 
destroyed and stamped out the races who still practised it. 
In the words of Prescott, it was beneficently ordained by 
Providence that the land of the Raksasas should be deli- 
vered ‘“‘from the brutish superstitions and practices that 
festered there.’’ And like Cortez, Rama was, if nothing 
more, @ deliverer of humanity, a hero who by a chain of 
events which we shall presently go on to relate, was under 
the wise dispensation of the Almighty, brought into con- 
flict with the detestable Raksasas and who eventually 
purified the land from the debasing practice of cannibalism. 
For the Raksasas who were, as might have been expected 
from their food and physique, a race of fierce men inplaca- 
ble in their hatred and unfeeling in their conduct, waged 
an unceasing war with their enemies and like the terrible 
man-eaters of the jungles knew no medium between death 
and dominion. The Raéksasas of Lanké like the Aztecs of 
Mexico thus fought with the Aryans and their allies to the 
bitter end and were eventually almost annihilated. 
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Such were the Raksasas in reality, a strong powerful 
race of men, black in complexion, fond of red garments, 
ferocious as well as cunning and given to the dread habit 
of cannibalism but after all human beings only who sub- 
sequently in Aryan mythology were transformed into evil- 
minded voracious supernatural beings who were constant- 
ly at feud with the Aryans and who always interfered with 
their sacrifices and other Vedic rites. 


Vil 


THEIR EARLY CONFLICTS WITH THE ARYANS 


It is natural to expect that the Raksasas, before Rima 
led his army against Lanka, had several conflicts with 
the Aryans who were slowly extending their conquests and 
settlements into southern India. The Raksasas, as has 
been already stated, used to overrun the country as far 
north as the southern banks of the Ganges and the Yamuna. 
It appears that the Aryans first came into conflict 
with the Raksasas in western Bengal where the Aryans 
had extended their settlements from across the Ganges to 
the north of which they had in Vedic times already found- 
ed the kingdom of Videha or Bihar. For the Ramayana 
lays the scene of Vamana’s conquest of Valin in this part 
of the country; at least Vamana is said to have performed 
austerities here on the southern bank of the Ganges in 
order that he might succeed in conquering V4lin. V4lin is 
no doubt represented as an Asura, but very probably he 
was a Raksasa as an Asura had no business to be in 
the south of the Ganges. Though the Rdmdyana gene- 
rally treats the Raksasas as distinct from the Asuras, it 
often confounds the two. V4A4lin’s wife is called Vindhya- 
valin, a name which suggests the idea that he reigned 
among the Vindhya mountains which extended as far as 
the southern bank of the Ganges near Mirzapur. It is also 
possible that Vdlin’s being driven to Patiala, represents that 
the Rakgasas were eventually pushed back to the south of 
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that range. 


Visvamitra’s Siddhasrama was situated on the south- 
ern bank of the Ganges and is described by him to be situ- 
ated in the same place where Vamana performed his auste- 
rities. The Aryans appear thus to have entered the south 
from the north-east through Orissa and by the eastern 
coast. But this way was too circuitous and unhealthy. It 
was therefore extremely desirable to cross the mountain 
regions of the Vindhya range which offered for some time 
a great and unsolvable difficulty. The credit of over- 
coming it was reserved for Agastya who was undoubtedly 
the pioneer of the Aryan settlement in the south proper. 
He penetrated deep into the country, crossed the Vindhya 
and cognate hills and established a colony on the northern 
bank of the Godavari near Janasthana which seems to be 
well identified with the flat rich country of the modern 
Maharashtra. Like ViSvamitra, he was both a warrior and 
a priest and himself fought with the Raksasas and almost 
freed the intervening territory from their pest. In fact, the 
south was explored and colonised by him and hence this 
direction has well been appropriated to him in Hindu my- 
thology. A star in the heavens conspicuous for its bright- 
ness and situate in the southern hemisphere has been named 
after him in the same way as the seven stars of the Great 
Bear in the north and named after the seven great Rsis 
of Vedic times. 


The following slokas from the Rémdyana will bear out 
and support the above observations. 
fate WaT yey atarat feaTareaar | 
afarar fea sar Ar aeegr qerHaUe it 
TATATAATS TATATSIET Wea: | 
fafra afta ararqesad artgsad i 
Aral Wa wWraat aferar fea saferar | 
sfaat fag weg gaat acndia: 
The legend hinted at in the next Sloka 
art frre, Aaa ATEHLEUT AAT: | 
aaa Wwerdeaea freq + Tas 1 
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and given in detail in another place is as follows : 

The great Vindhya range grew so tall and high that it threa- 
tened to stop the very progress of the sun. Agastya on being 
supplicated by the Rsis promised to stop the growth of the 
presumptuous mountain and thus to prevent the happen- 
ing of such a calamity. He presented himself before the 
range when the mountain in reverence fell prostrate 
before him. Agastya asked him to remain in that position 
till he returned. But he did not return and the mountain 
still lies prostrate awaiting the return of the great sage. 
This myth may easily be rationalised thus : The range to- 
gether with the allied Satpura range is very broad and the 
mountainous region extends almost from the southern 
bank of the Ganges through Central India and the Central 
Provinces to the Berars which may be said to form the 
northern part of the Deccan. In ancient times it was ex- 
tremely difficult to cross this mountainous region and it 
was Agastya who boldly crossed these ranges and perma- 
nently settled in the Deccan never returning to Hindustan. 
He thus showed the crossing of the Vindhya practically 
possible or metaphorically speaking the Vindhya range has 
lain low forever ever since it fell prostrate before Agastya. 
Many sages or Brahmins followed Agastya and in Rama’s 
time there were many ASramas or settlements of Brahmins 
in the Deccan to the north of the Godavari. 


Vamana, Visvamitra, Agastya and other settlers were 
all Brahmins! but they had constantly to bend the bow 
in defence of their settlements and cultivations against 


Probably Kegatriyas did not accompany the Brahmins in their 
settlements in the south; a fact which is borne out by the ex- 
treme paucity of the Ksgatriya population to be found to the 
south of the Vindhya range even at present. In nor. 
thern India, the Ksatriyas form a preponderating portion of the 
population and can be identified even now as Aryans. Inthe 
south however very few real Kgatrigas are to be found except 
the Marathas and the Vadyaras and a few other mixed races, 
Even the P&ndyas of ancient India were a mixed race as 
appears probable from the prevalence among them of incestu- 
ous marriages, 
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the ever troublesome Raksasas who frequently raided 
them from their strongholds in further south. Agastya’s 
prowess as a warrior and his exploits against the Raksasas 
have already been noticed. And we gather the same thing 
from the fact that he is represented to have given to Rama, 
a bow, a sword and a set of quivers. 


ae feed ngard gaauieqiqry | 
acura geveater fafad faraarrar it 
MATT: TAHA: ATA: TATA: | 
Sal AA ASR Tay Weaerawsst | 
aerTIsTaMraaaagarayrad: | 
sara shaTeret Ta TTT TAT 1 


Here, we have a historical sequence. The mantle of Indra 
and Visnu as the fighters of Asuras and Raksasas, the ene- 
mies of the Aryans, fell upon Agastya and Agastya trans- 
ferred it to Rama. 


The Central Provinces or the Dandakas were still a 
dreaded tract and the Brahmin settlers though warriors, 
had, in their engrossing intellectual, religious or agricul- 
tural pursuits, often to invoke the assistance of the Ksa- 
triya kings of northern India. The sage Agastya told Rama 
that DaSaratha was his friend and we even find that 
DaSaratha is said in the Rdmd@yana to have led several 
expeditions to the Dandakas against the Raksasas. In one 
of these expeditions he is said to have given a boon to his 
wife Kaikeyi for having saved his life. The Dandakas or 
the mountainous regions between the Ganges and the Goda- 
vari were thus, in spite of scattered Brahmin settlements, 
assisted by the Ksatriya kings of the north, a dreaded 
country and served the same purpose as Siberia does to 
Russia in these days as a place for exiled princes to be 
sent to, to fight with the Raksasas or die. It was in fact 
the scene of many conflicts between the Aryans and the 
Raksasas before the time of Rima who, however, was un- 
questionably the greatest hero who fought against them. 
His exploits, marvellous and almost imaginary as they at 
first sight appear to be, have a solid substratum of truth 
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which may well be understood in the light of what we read 
about the incredible adventures of Cortez in Mexico. And 
R&éma was a hero of a still higher order than Cortez. His 
war with Ravana was not provoked by him nor did he 
play that unfeeling part which Cortez did towards the 
Mexicans. Above all, his pure and sublime life stands un- 
equalled and without a rival. It is this as well as his mar- 
vellous exploits which have raised him to divine honour 
in India and we will now go on to sketch that noble life 
from such historical light as can be gathered even from 
the hyperbolical account of the Rdmadyana as it at pre- 
sent is. 


Vill 


RAMA’S BIRTH, EARLY LIFE AND 
MARRIAGE WITH SITA 


DaSaratha, the aged monarch of Ayodhyé had three 
consecrated queens but no son. An Aryan of the truest 
Vedic type, he pined for progeny and his anxiety increased 
as old age grew upon him. In this extremity he was advised 
by his preceptor Vasistha to perform an ASvamedha. In 
the eye of the Vedic Brahmin, an ASvamedha could give 
anything that was desired—sons, riches, heaven and even 
absolution. A sacrificial horse, the emblem of unlimited 
sovereignty was accordingly let loose by orders of the 
aged king. There was nobody to dispute the sovereignty 
of the great sun-race of Ayodhy&é and the horse duly re- 
turned or was brought back to the sacrificial ground at the 
end of one year. Meanwhile for the whole year DaSaratha 
and his three queens had performed very many sacrifices 
and religious ceremonies under the guidance of Vasistha 
assisted by many sages. The horse on its return was killed 
by the heroic Kausalyd, the eldest. queen, with three 
strokes of a sword and the various parts of the animal’s 
body were duly burnt as oblations in the sacrificial fire. 
The sacrificial session concluded with great rejoicings and 
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with feasts and liberal presents to learned Brahmins.* 


In due course, the three queens of DaSaratha conceived 
and gave birth to four sons. We may here attempt to 
explain the efficacy of the ASvamedha sacrifice in giving 
sons to the aged monarch on a natural basis. Princes and 
princesses and rich men and women in their luxurious and 
pampered habits are denied the blessings of progeny unless 
they practise continence for a long time at intervals; and 
sacrifices and vows are ordained by the Hindu religion for 
the purpose of securing such abstinence as well as of pro- 
viding holy occupation to their minds which would other- 
wise run riot with evil thoughts. It is not to be wonder- 
ed, therefore, if a religious vow, a sacrifice or a long 
pilgrimage which ensures abstinence, purity of mind and 
also emaciation of the body is often prescribed with success 
to princes and rich men and women for the purposes of 
securing progeny.” Whatever may be the true explanation, 


1, The story of Rseyaérnge and his performing here after a putrest¢ 
or son-giving sacrifice is evidently an interpolation. The con- 
tradictions and repetitions involved in this interpolation have 
been noticed elsewhere. 


2. We may here notice two strange theories which have been 
built upon the fact that Rama himself had no children till his 
return to Ayodhyé after the conquest of Lajka. Weber thinks 
that the fact goes to support the Buddhistic legend that Sita 
was the sister of Raima and as such lived in the forest marry- 
ing him only after his return to Ayodhy&. Under such a view 
one may be disposed to doubt whether Daéaratha had been at 
all married to Kausaly& and his other two queens until he per- 
formed the Aévamedha, Moreover, we have already shown 
that if Sita had been the sister of Rama she would not have 
been consigned to the forest along with Rama nor is it probable 
that a Kegatriya lived unmarried for 14 years with a sister 
whom he was at liberty to marry, The whole theory of Weber 
is so flimsy that it requires no further refutation. Talboys 
Wheeler makes the still more absurd suggestion that Sita had 
conceived of Ravana who might have subjected her by force to 
live with him and that Rame abandoned her again on account 
ofthis suspicion. Now Rama could well have marked if Sité 
was pregnant at the time of her deliverance from captivity. 
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the three queens of DaSaratha gave birth to four sons of 
great beauty and promise. Rama the son of Kausalyad was 
the eldest, the brightest and the strongest of all. Next to 
him was Bharata, the son of Kaikeyi the youngest and the 
most beautiful wife of the old monarch and Laksmaya and 
Satrughna were the sons of Sumitra, his intermediate 
queen. The four boys in due time grew into four hand- 
some, powerful Ksatriya princes. Rama was the most 
powerful of all as might have been anticipated from his 
strong and heroic mother. They were instructed in archery 
as well as in the Vedas as all Ksatriyas of Vedic times 
were. A Vedic Ksatriya was like his German brother both 
a warrior and a priest although his duty called him more 
frequently to arms than to the alter. The patriarchal form 
of family government was then the predominant form and 
the father was the master of the family in the most un- 
mistakable manner. The same position was occupied by 
the eldest brother in the family and Rama was loved and 
respected just as a father by his three younger brothers 
though he was especially served by Laksmana. Bharata, 
the son of the favourite queen, was similarly served by 
Satrughna, but inspite of his jealous and imperious mother, 
Bharata was not behind his other brothers in his love and 
respect for Rama. A touching picture is drawn in the 
Radmdyana in one Sloka of how in patriarchal times a 
younger brother loved and served his elder brother. 


wet fe gravest gaat aria <rera: 1 
waa ganseafa aera: oFearerag tt 


[As Raéma riding a horse went a-hunting, his brother 


Nay, he could have made himeelf sure on the point by watch- 
ing the time of her delivery, if there was any doubt on the 
point, It is strange that such wild theories should find a place 
in the work of such a great historian as Talboys Wheeler. We, 
for our part, think for reasons noted in the text that it does 
not at all seem surprising that the union of such a loving pair 
es Raéme and Sité after a painful and anxious separation for 
one year should be followed by the birth of not one but two 
sons, 
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Laksmana used to follow him on foot bearing his bow].? 


One day after the boys had finished their education in 
the Vedas and in archery, the sage ViSvamitra came to 
DaSaratha’s court all of a sudden. He was duly hailed 
and worshipped by the old king and asked his mission. 
To his great concern and amazement Visvamitra asked 
him to lend him the services of Rama to protect a sacri- 
fice which he was going to perform against the molesta- 
tions of the Raksasas. The aged monarch who loved Rama 
as dearly as his own life prevaricated. He knew the perils 
of a fight with the treacherous Raksasas and would go 
himself with his army to watch over the sacrifice. But the 
sage declined this offer; in fact he would take none but 
Rama as perhaps he had other things in his mind besides 
the sacrifice. At last DaSaratha was compelled to grant 
the request of the venerable Rsi, and Rama followed by 
his beloved brother Laksmana set out with the great sage 
for his hermitage. 


They crossed many small rivers and then the great 
Ganges at its confluence with the Sarayi, the river of 
Ayodhyaé. On their way, the sage regaled and encouraged 
the princes by relating stories about their ancestors’ ex- 
ploits especially those of Bhagiratha who had traced out 
the whole course of the Ganges. The young princes were 
probably fired with an ambition to equal if not surpass 
their great ancestors by their own future achievements. 


As soon as they crossed the Ganges, they came into re- 
gions exposed to the raids of hostile aboriginal tribes. 
That particular region was infested by Yaksas, a weak race 
cognate to the Raksasas. Tatakaé, a Yaksa woman hailed 
the advent of Rima with a shower of stones and was killed 


1. Valmfki’s account of Raéma’s childhood and education is so 
simple, brief and decorous that it is impossible to believe that 
Talboys Wheeler had access to the original fountain of the 
Ramayana when he gives long extracts from other works con- 
taining puerile matter on this period of Rama's life. See 
Wheeler’s History Vol. II, pp. 29-34. 
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by an arrow from his bow. They then pursued their way 
unmolested to Siddh4srama, the hermitage of ViSvdmitra. 
Here everything was ready. The sage immediately entered 
on the performance of his long projected sacrifice while 
Rama and Laksmana kept an unremitting watch. For five 
days no interference was attempted but on the sixth a 
number of Ra&ksasas appeared and Rama was ready to 
receive them. He killed their leader Sub4hu with an arrow 
when his brother Marica with the other Réaksasas fied 
away to the Vindhya mountains. ViSvamitra was highly 
pleased with the courage of the boy warriors, and being 
himself a great master in the art in days by-gone taught 
them many useful lessons in archery. 


Hearing of a sacrifice being performed at the house of 
Janaka, Visvamitra thereafter set out for Mithila, Janaka’s 
capital, accompanied by the two princes. He knew of Sita, 
the marriageable daughter of Janaka, and also of his vow 
to give her to him who would bend a heavy old bow. Visvia- 
mitra was convinced of the prodigious strength of Rama, 
his young pupil and desired to secure Sit&é for him. The 
Rsi together with the princes once more crossed the Ganges 
and reached the confines of the great city of Janaka. 


Here comes in the beautiful story of frail Ahalyad. She 
was the wife of Gautama, the preceptor of Janaka. Ina 
weak moment she had consented to co-habit with Indra 
but had been discovered by Gautama. The enraged hus- 
band not only cursed Indra but also cursed his own wife 
and condemned her to live a life of separation and perform 
a dire penance. It appears probable that when Rama and 
Visvimitra came, the sage Gautama, remembering that 
she had been sufficiently punished, forgave her and allowed 
her to do the duties of hospitality to his distingusihed 
guests. Such is the original story of the Rémdyana of Val- 
miki over which later mythology, later than even the 
Ramayana of to-day, has spun a beautiful web viz., that 
Ahalyi was cursed to become a stone and in that condi- 
tion she lay there for ages until she was remetamorphosed 
by the purifying touch of R&éma’s foot-dust, 
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After partaking of the hospitality of the reunited pair; 
the party went into Janaka’s town. Janaka came out to 
receive the venerable sage and was highly impressed with 
the appearance of the Ksatriya princes who accompanied 
him. There was no svayamvara then at Janaka’s house, no 
assembling of kings including Ravana himself, as modern 
mythology represents, ready to try their hand at the bow 
for the beauteous bride. Janaka asked ViSvamitra who 
the princes were and ViSvamitra acquainted him with their 
names and object. Thereupon at Janaka’s command a large 
heavy box was brought out by a number of men and ope- 
ned. Rama easily took the bow out of it and strung it, in 
doing which the old wood suddenly gave way and snapped 
with a fearful sound.’ Janaka was overjoyed at the ful- 
filment of his a]most impossible vow by so young and desir- 
able a bridegroom and having finished the sacrifice imme- 
diately ordered preparations for the marriage. DaSaratha 
was informed in Ayodhya of the marvellous feat of strength 
performed by Raima and was invited to celebrate the aus- 
picious ceremony of Rama's marriage. The bridegroom’s 
party duly came to Mithila and on the appointed day 
Vasistha and Satananda, the son of Gautama, began the 
ceremony by reciting the great lineages of Rima and Sita 
respectively in true Rajput fashion. The sage ViSvamitra 
opportunely suggested that the union of such illustrious 
families should further be cemented by the marriage of the 
three younger brothers of Rama with the three daughters 
of KuSadhvaja, the brother of Janaka. The happy sugges- 
tion was joyfully accepted by both and the old kings and 
the old Rsis enjoyed the happy function of the marriages 
of their children and pupils. 


We may here incidentally notice the question how Sita 


It is said to be the bow of Siva deposited with the family. 
There is however no attempt here to bring out the antagon- 
ism between Saivism and Vaisnavism for neither existed in the 
days of Valmiki or Janaka, The poet simply wishes to mark 
the greatness of the bow when he says that it belonged to Siva. 
At another place it is said to be the bow of Varuna. 
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came to be looked upon as ayonija or not human born. 
Probably the original Ramayana of Valmiki did not repre- 
sent her as such. For in the very first sarga which, as we 
have already shown, appears to be very old, she is said to 
have been born in Janaka’s family. The commentator sees 
the contradiction evidently involved herein and tries to gloss 
over it. The later idea that Sita was born of a furrow of 
the earth, seems to have originated in a too literal inter- 
pretation of the name, as the word sitd also means a fur- 
row and popular belief which in later times identified her 
with Laksmi, was fain to imitate the Mahdbhdrata which 
represented Draupadi as having been born of the sacrificial 
fire. The Rdamdyana in another place represents accor- 
dingly that Sita was found by Janaka as he was ploughing 
a field himself, which is in itself an improbability.! A simi- 
lar tendency to interpret names too literally has been the 
source of a far more absurd belief as we shall have to show 
later on. 


Having celebrated the marriages, the old king Da- 
Saratha with the four married couples joyfully returned to 
Ayodhya, the only event on their march home being a 
meeting with ParaSuréma, the reputed enemy of the Ksga- 
triya race, an incident which, whether historical or allegori- 
cal, has very little connection with the story of the Rama- 
yana and is not necessary for the march of its events. 


rx 
THE SLIP BETWEEN THE CUP AND THE LIP 


Twelve years elapsed since the marriage of Rima with 
Sita. Rama was a man of sufficiently mature age and 
experience. His father thinking himself now too feeble to 
carry on the administration resolved to appoint him as 
yuvaraja or Crown Prince. A council of state consisting 


1. wer atragerer Hea: stadvery | 
ag feetfenn faeer ordt qa: gar i 
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of priests, citizens and feudatories was called and consult- 
ed. The council was unbounded in its praise of Rama and 
approved of the resolution of the king most unhesitatingly. 
Preparations for the ceremony were thereupon immediately 
ordered and it was proclaimed that Raima would be con- 
secrated yuvaradja on the day following. 


The city immediately put on its gayest appearance. 
Flags were raised, streets were watered and scented with 
incense, houses and palaces were decorated and illumined, 
temples were strewn with flowers and the people turned 
out in their gaudiest apparel. Probably this description 
of the scene in the Raémdyana is taken from what the last 
editor actually saw of a great city like Pataliputra under a 
great prince like Agnimitra, for, as we shall show else- 
where, temples had no existence in the days of Rama and 
there was not that grandeur of public demonstration in his 
sturdy days. But we may take it that the city with such 
means as the civilization then existing afforded, did its 
utmost to celebrate the great occasion. 


Everybody was pleased to see the happy and joyful ap- 
pearance of the city—everybody, except the envious nurse 
of Kaikeyi, the young and beautiful wife of DaSaratha. 
As she looked on the city from the top of the palace, she 
felt that her own importance as the dh@tri or nurse of the 
favourite queen was fading in the proposed elevation of 
Rama and necessarily therefore of Kausalya, his mother 
whom she might have affronted on many an occasion. She, 
therefore, set to work on the captious mind of her way- 
ward mistress. She informed her that her husband was 
about to appoint Rama as yuvardja taking advantage of 
Bharata’s absence at his uncle’s house and represented 
that she had thus been affronted and levelled to the dust; 
that DaSaratha only flattered her and called her his dear- 
est while in reality he favoured Kausaly& and Rama. She 
soon succeeded in poisoning her mind against the proposed 
elevation of Rima and advised her to ask the two varas 
or boons granted to her by DaSaratha long ago. Now was 
the time for their fulfilment; by one Bharata might be 
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appointed yuvardja, by the other Rama might be banished 
to the Dandaka forests where the Raksasas, the dreaded 
cannibals, as she well knew, frequently raided the Aryans 
and ate them up. The capricious queen was soon convinced 
of the necessity of taking this step and resolved to get 
it done. 


The aged unsuspecting monarch came as usual to pass 
the night with the favourite queen and found her much in- 
furiated. With hair dishevelled she lay in a bed of ashes 
and would hear of nothing until he had promised her what 
she would ask for. DaSaratha would give her anything 
and the heartless queen repeated what she had been taught. 
The monarch was laid prostrate at the astounding demand 
for Raéma’s banishment. He entreated her again and 
again and in every possible way tried to desist her, but 
Kaikeyi was not to be moved from her purpose and the 
morning made the monarch pale, breathless and bed- 
ridden. Ministers and priests assembled at the palace at 
the appointed time ready to take part in the joyous cere- 
monies of investiture when lo! the king was reported to 
be ill and unable to move. At the command of the imperi- 
ous gueen aquiesced in by a nod from DaSaratha, Rama 
was sent for. Sita who had been fasting and praying the 
whole previous night fondly bade him god-speed, hoping 
to see him return decorated with the insignia of Royalty. 
She did not suspect that God had ordained it other wise. 


Rama appeared before the monarch and was thunder- 
struck to find him ill, grieving and speechless. He en- 
treated him to speak kindly to him as usual but the throat 
of the monarch was choked. He asked his step-mother 
the reason of DaSaratha’s miserable condition and the 
artful woman told him that DaSaratha had promised her 
to appoint her son as yuvardja and to banish Ra&éma to the 
Dandakas for fourteen years and that he would not speak 
until Rama had departed. The king uttered a cry of abhor- 
rence and tears broke forth from his eyes. Ra&ma now 
comprehended the situation and tried to assuage his father. 
He told Kaikeyi that he was quite ready to leave the 
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kingdom to Bharata and go into exile and that he would 
rather see his father redeem his promise and avoid disgrace 
than that he (Rima) should enjoy the royal dignity for 
which he had no particular love. The crafty woman was 
fain to catch him at his own word and bade him prepare 
and Jeave the kingdom that very day. 


Rama, sad at heart, yet trying to conceal his emotions, 
went to inform his mother Kausaly& of the sudden change 
in his destiny. It was a death blow to her high hopes. 
Even with Rama, the pet of his father, she was held as of 
no account; but without him she would be insulted at 
every step by her imperious co-wife. She was consoled by 
Rama and told that it was both her and his duty to obey 
his father’s wishes. At last she acquiesced and said she 
expected nothing less from her son born of DaSaratha. She 
would wait and suffer for fourteen years at the end of 
which period she implored him not to fail to return and 
bless her old age. 


Historians have made much of the suggestion made at 
this interview by fiery Laksmana that the old dotard who 
forsook his eldest son for the sake of his favourite 
queen should be imprisoned and Rama should take pos. 
session of his rightful patrimony. The Rdmdyana repre- 
sents that even Kausaly4 approved of this suggestion. 
These dishonourable thoughts of the two were undoubtedly 
momentary and have been brought in by the poet most 
probably to show how sometimes wicked thoughts flit 
across the minds of the most honourable persons, when 
one’s fondest hopes are suddenly blasted by misfortune. 
Fiery Laksmana, who could not brook to see his eldest 
and rightful brother suddenly deprived of his birth-right 
or the aged queen goaded by jealousy and about to lose 
the support of her son, might have had the criminal idea 


1, Talboys Wheeler suggests on the strength of this approval that 
Dafearatha might have been poisoned by Kausaly&é when the 
former after Rima’s departure took refuge at her palace and 
died of a broken heart, 
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for a short time. Such momentary feelings were however 
soon overcome and both the brother and the mother of 
Rama consented to his going into exile in odedience to his 
father’s boons. 


Raima went thence to his own house where his fond 
wife every moment waited to see him return with all the 
pomp and dignity of a would-be king. But her heart 
failed within her as darting forward she saw Rama return 
devoid of dignity and dejected in appearance; and she 
fervently asked ‘‘wherefore this ?”’ The poet touches an 
exquisite chord of human nature when he represents the 
patience of Rima by which he had supported himself so 
long, suddenly forsaking him as he saw his dear loving wife, 
the partner of his joy and glory, grief and disgrace before 
him. It would have been unnatural had he still shown 
Rama, as in the Buddhistic legend, calm and without feel- 
ing. It would have been overdrawing the picture of frail 
humanity. Rama with evident anguish and tearful voice 
explained to his wife the altered nature of his fortunes and 
bade her prepare for a long, long separation from him dur- 
ing which time, with bitterness of feeling, he enjoined her 
to lead a meritorious life and obey without grumbling the 
orders of Bharata who would be the king-elect. 


But the loving wife was not thus to be shoved off. She 
insisted on her accompanying him to the jungles. A wife 
was the only partner of her husband’s joy and misery. 
With Rama, jungles were as pleasant to her as heavens; 
without him even palaces were as tormenting as hell. Rama 
was strong enough to protect her, otherwise with Ksatriya 
pride she observed he was not a fit son-in-law of Janaka. 
She would never complain or murmur or give him trouble. 
She would please him by her company, nay, she would 
walk in front of him crushing the very thorns with her feet 
and thus making the path smooth and easy for her dear 
husband. Nothing is more touching and full of imagina- 
tion. Valmiki’s art is here sublime. She made light of all 
the difficulties of a life in the jungles and implored her 
husband with tears bathing his broad chest and her heav- 
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ing bosom not to leave her behind but to take her with 
him, Rama thus assured of her constancy and courage at 
last told her that he had simply put her to the test and that 
without her heaven itself was to him quite tasteless. He 
asked her to prepare at once to go with him, distributing 
all her things amongst her friends, servants and Brahmins. 


Laksmana, the faithful follower of Rima now came for- 
ward and begged to be allowed to accompany them. Rama 
tried in vain to dissuade him and at last he too was allow- 
ed to go. Riches and other possessions which the three 
had, were then distributed amongst servants, friends and 
Brahmins and the three started from their home barefooted 
for the palace to take leave of their beloved father. What 
a strange vVicissitude in their fortune ! Instead of a Crown 
Prince riding in a golden chariot and fore, with elephants 
preceding and horsemen following the crowded people in 
the streets saw Rama, a begger walking on foot followed 
by his faithful wife and brother on foot. As the truth 
gradually came to their knowledge they cried ‘shame 
on Kaikeyi, shame on the old dotard. Poor Rama 
and Sita are being cheated by the wily woman of 
their rights.”” But Rama and Sita and Laksmana silently 
pursued their course and arrived at the palace. DaSaratha 
was at once informed by the chamberlain that Rima, Laks- 
mana and Sita wishing to take leave of him awaited at 
the gate. 


The old monarch with a view to allow all his wives to 
have a last look on the courageous young prince called toge- 
ther all his wives. Three hundred and fifty fair women with 
blood-red eyes followed the fainting Kausalya to the royal 
presence and Rama was asked to enter. The loving father 
ran forward to embrace his darling child but fell senseless 
from remorse and exhaustion. He was raised by his weep- 
ing children and again placed on the couch. When he came 
to his senses, Raima entreated him to allow his son to de- 
part with a calm and easy mind and to allow Laksmana 
and Sita who would not stay behind to go with him: for 
he was the lord and master of all his children. The despe- 
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rate monarch in his frantic effort to prevent his son from 
going away said: “Thy father, Rama, has been duped by 
Kaikeyi into giving her two boons. Imprison him and rule 
thou in his stead.’’ But Raima was too good ason to 
take that course even with his father’s consent. He told 
his father that he was by right and experience the proper 
person to rule the earth and that for himself he did not 
love a kingdom at all. DaSaratha thereupon ordered his 
minister to send with Rima servants and stores and trea- 
sures that would make his life in the jungles easy and 
comfortable. But the scheming Kaikeyi was alarmed and 
world not hear of it. ‘‘My son Bharata would not accept 
an empty kingdom” she exclaimed “‘any more than one 
would take the dregs in a beer pot from which another has 
drunk the beer.’’ DaSaratha cried ‘shame, shame’’ but the 
shameless woman stood unmoved. At last Rama inter- 
posed and said that such royal comforts did not suit the 
life of an ascetic which he was bound to lead and that her- 
mits wanted only garments of bark and spades to dig. 
Kaikeyi at once had these brought and placed before the 
three. Rama without any ado put on the bark garment 
and Laksmana followed suit. But fair Sita who knew only 
how to put on silk garments was frightened on seeing two 
garments of KuSa grass placed before her and with tears 
in her eyes and the garments in her hand she looked at her 
husband, as handsome as a Gandharva prince, and said in 
confusion “‘how do the wives of ascetics put on garments 
of grass ?’’ There she stood aimlessly handling the gar- 
ments about her neck abashed and confused and looking 
as if she would swoon every moment. The sight of the 
weeping princess never used to such indignities drew tears 
from the eyes of the ladies of the palace and in their an- 
guish with one voice they cried ‘‘Rama, do not take Sita 
with you; she has not been banished, blessed Sita is not 
fit to live in the jungles like a hermit.’? But Rama did 
not mind their words and running to the rescue of his 
simple wife tied the garment about her neck over her own 
silken sari. 

Such is one of the most beautiful and touching picture 
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imagined and depicted by Valmiki, the greatest of Sans- 
krit poets. The scene is so pathetic and at the same time 
beautiful that we realise in it the very essence of tragic 
poetry, the feeling of pleasure and pain overpowering us 
simultaneously. Even Vasistha was roused to see the woe- 
ful plight of the high born princess, the daughter of Janaka 
and the daughter-in-law of DaSaratha, and reviling the 
woman-fiend Kaikeyi, he threatened to follow Rima to the 
jungles and leave the city a jungle for her son. DaSaratha 
too cried ‘‘what sin has poor Sité committed? What has 
she done to you that you give her garments of grass’’ and 
he ordered silken saris and ornaments to be given to her 
such as she would require in her exile. 


The chariot was ready which was ordered to take Rama 
to the confines of the kingdom of Kosala. And Rama feel- 
ing that it was necessary to cut short the interview to 
leave without delay, made his last bow to his father, 
then to his mother and then to the rest and hurried out of 
the palace. The parting words of Sumitra to her son Laks- 
mana, as he made his last bow to her, were beautifully 
pithy. “Look upon Rama as DaSaratha, upon Sita as my- 
self, thy mother, and upon the forest as the city of Ayodhya 
and go, my son, without any fear.”’ 


Rama got into the chariot followed by Laksmana and 
Sita and the charioteer Sumanta put the lash to the horses. 
A cry of woe suddenly burst forth from the palace and 
DaSaratha coming out ran after the chariot calling upon 
Rama to stay, to stop a while. But Rama did not hear or 
appeared not to hear till at last the chariot got out of the 
sight of the feeble monarch and he fell senseless in the 
streets of Ayodhya. 


When he came to his senses he asked to be taken to the 
apartments of Kausalya where the aged pair passed six 
days and nights in wailings and lamentations when at last 
on the seventh, the broken-hearted DaSaratha expired cry- 
ing “‘Rama, Rama, beloved of thy father, where hast thou 
gone ?”” In the hour of death, the remembrance came 
upon him of once having shot an arrow at a supposed ele- 
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phant drinking at a pond on a summer night and killed by 
accident a young man who was filling his pot with water 
for his thirsty blind aged parents. DaSaratha was touched 
to the quick on hearing a human cry and descending saw 
the dying young man. According to his instructions he 
took the pot to his blind-parents who however would not 
take it of him, recognising that it was a stranger and not 
their darling son. They at last threw themselves on the 
dead body of their child and expired cursing DaSaratha 
that he too would die wailing like them for his son. Such 
is the story of Sravana’s death and his parents’ curse 
which was too literally fulfilled, a story which is as pathe- 
tic as ever was conceived (if untrue) by a poet. 


We have given the account of Raima’s exile from Ayo- 
dhya and DaSaratha’s death, at rather great length in 
order to acquaint the reader with the poetical merits of 
the Ayodhyakdnda, the finest part of the Rdmdyana, so 
simple and devoid of exaggeration yet so pathetic and 
morally sublime. As the descriptions and dialogues pro- 
ceed, the reader weeps and weeps and feels that the thing is 
actually happening before his eyes. The moral effect of 
the whole is also so powerful that it will forever remain a 
noble and divine example before the Aryans of India, in- 
citing great men to keep their promise at any cost, good 
sons to obey their parents, noble wives to cheerfully share 
the lot, however miserable, of their husbands and misguid- 
ed and obstinate women not to pursue too far lest they 
earn the title of a veritable Kaikeyi. Without exaggeration 
and without absurdities, by means of a simple truthful 
story! the poet so rouses our feelings and rivets the les- 
sons of ordinary life so strongly upon our minds that they 
sink deep into our hearts and we feel strong and courageous 
in the performance of our duty under any circumstances. 


1. It is strange that the above incidents are contemptuously dis- 
missed by a short sentence in Hunter's big History of India. 
“A zenana intrigue resulted in the banishment of R&ma to the 
Dandak&ranya. 
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Pending the choice of a successor, the dead body of 
DaSaratha was immersed in an oil cistern in order that 
it might not decompose, a curious procedure which is not 
to be found in later Aryan history. A Council of State was 
convened and the question as to a successor was discussed. 
It was resolved at the suggestion of Vasistha that Bharata 
should be called back from his grandfather’s and should 
reign in accordance with the wishes of his father. Messen- 
gers were accordingly despatched to bring him immediate- 
ly. They were asked to make no mention of DaSaratha’s 
death or Rama’s exile. Perhaps Vasistha was afraid that 
Kaikeyi’s father and brother might themselves seize the 
kingdom for reasons which will appear hereafter. The mes- 
sengers reached Girivraja, the capital of the king of horses 
as he is called, and informed Bharata that he was badly 
wanted in Ayodhya, discreetly observing in reply to his 
query “They were indeed blessed and happy about whose 
welfare he so anxiously inquired.”” Bharata immediately 
took leave of his grandfather and uncle who gave him 
valuable presents and started back for Ayodhya. 


The minute description of the way taken by the mes- 
sengers on their way from, and the route taken by Bharata 
on his way to, Ayodhya is important so far as ancient 
geography is concerned and will be noticed in a subse- 
quent volume. But we cannot proceed without noticing 
here the fact that Bharata’s grandfather lived at a great 
distance from Ayodhya probably in modern Afghanistan or 
stil] further west. The word Kekaya has a Persian sound 
and reminds one of Kai Khousru or Kaikobad. The fact 
that he was called ASvapati still further strengthens the 
inference as Persia has all along been noted for its beautiful 
horses. The nature of the presents given to Bharata also 
corroborates the same view. They included variegated 
blankets or shawls and deer-skins, as well as dogs reared 
in the harem with large bodies and powerful jaws and 
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swift and well trained asses. The mention of powerful 
dogs and well trained asses jars upon the ears of the mo- 
dern Hindus accustomed as they are, to look upon these 
animals as unclean. That the king of a country between 
Persia and Afghanistan should give his daughter in mar- 
riage to a king of Ayodhy& shows that in the days of 
Rama, the Aryans of India still kept social relations with 
their brother Aryans beyond the Indus whose fair daugh- 
ters it was the usual custom with Indian kings to espouse 
and who were probably not much differentiated from them 
by habits, feelings and religion. 


Another circumstance in connection with the ASvapati 
is of great importance in the same connection. It is stated 
in the Ayodhydkanda (chapter CVI) that king DaSaratha 
when he married Kaikeyi, gave his whole kingdom to the 
ASvapati as Sulka or bride’s price. The ‘custom of taking 
money from the bridegroom prevailed, it appears, amongst 
the Aryans beyond the northwest frontier. And it is curious 
to note that the same custom was pleaded by Madri’s father 
when he gave her in marriage to Pandu, and Bhisma had 
to give large presents to the Madra king in return for his 
daughter. The Persian or the Iranian Aryans who were 
the cousins of the Aryans of India have already been 
identified with the Asuras of Indian mythology and the 
fact that this kind of marriage is called asura in the Smrtis 
shows that the ASvapati was an Asura or Iranian Aryan. 
We shall have to refer to this subject later on. 


To return to Bharata, he reached Ayodhya with great. 
haste but was surprised to find it cheerless. He passed 
through the city with a heavy heart and entering the pa- 
lace saw and saluted his mother. She was delighted to see 
him return safely—him for whom she had done so much, 
told him all that had happened thinking that he would be 
pleased and called upon him to wear the hard-won crown. 
But Bharata was too good a son and too faithful a brother 
to enjoy a kingdom so wickedly obtained. He wept bitterly 
for his father who had died with a broken heart and for his 
brother who had been exiled for no fault of hisown. He 
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reviled Kaikeyi for her cruelty and swore that he would 
call back Rama from the forest if for nothing else, but to 
disappoint her in her cruel ambition. At the instance of 
Vasistha, the usual obsequies to DaSaratha were perform- 
ed by the disconsolate Bharata whose tears did not cease 
during the twelve days of mourning. He refused the crown 
offered by the State Council and said he would go himself 
to bring back Rama from the forest. Orders were accord- 
ingly given for preparations to march immediately. 


After the pioneers had prepared a way in the jungles, 
Bharata set out with a large army, accompanied by the 
family priest and his three mothers. He arrived soon at 
Srigaverapura which Talboys Wheeler (perhaps wrongly) 
places on the other side of the Ganges. The town was ruled 
by Guha, a NiSaéda king and a friend of the rulers of 
Ayodhy&. By means of boats supplied by Guha, the army 
crossed the Ganges into the Doab then a perfect jungle 
and marched towards the confluence of the Ganges and 
the Yamun4 where Bharadvaja had established an Asrama 
or Brahmanic settlement consisting of persons who gene- 
rally led a religious life but who were agriculturists and 
watriors also when occasion required. 


Bharadvaja duly received Bharata and Vasistha and 
disected the former to the Citrakita hill on the other side 
of the Yamuna where he himself had asked Rama pre- 
viously to take up his residence. It is strange that there 
is no mention of the manner in which Bharata’s army 
crossed the Yamuna though we have a graphic description 
of how Rama crossed the deep stream before. There was 
no boat or ferry there as the whole of the region to the 
south of the river was uninhabited. Rama and Laksmana 
made a float of dry rafters of wood bound together with 
rope-like creepers. The chivalrous and powerful princes 
then placed Sitd on the float and swam with it across the 
river. The description of the feat reminds one of the 
adventures of those hair-brained Spaniards who floated 
down the unknown Amazon for miles on a float of rafters 
similarly constructed. 
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Having crossed the river with great difficulty Rama had 
built a hut on an eminence of the Citrakita hill, where 
also dwelt some leaders of Brahmin colonists of the Danda- 
karanya. There Raima sat in front of his hut, amusing 
Sita with bits of various kinds of flesh, clad in the fashion 
of devotees in garments of bark and with matted hair. There 
Bharata found the very image of beauty, strength and high 
resolve in him. Bharata overcome with grief fell at his 
feet and Rama raised him up and embraced him like his 
own child. Rama learnt from him the sad news of his 
father’s death, and visibly affected said to his companions 
“Sita, thy father-in-law is dead and Laksmana, thy father. 
Bharata tells me the fearful news that the king of Ayo- 
dhyad has gone to heaven.’ The three then went down to 
@ river near by and having bathed offered water and obla- 
tions to the departed monarch. On their way back they 
met with Kausalyi, Sumitré and Kaikeyi, the sage Vasistha 
and others. The meeting between the mother and the son, 
the priest and the pupil, the people and their rightful 
prince was at once painful and happy. 


When the first out-pourings were over, Bharata request- 
ed Rima to return to Ayodhyd and accept his rightful 
crown. Rama, however, firmly declined and averred that 
he had promised his father at the request of Kaikeyi to 
reside in the Dandak4dranya for fourteen years and he was 
bound to keep his promise. However much Bharata reviled 
his mother and offered the kingdom again and again, Rama 
was immovable. ) 


At this juncture Jabali adopting the language of an 
atheist said ‘‘Who is your father and what do you owe to 
him ? These relations are mere accidents. Why do you 
not enjoy the kingdom offered to you by Bharata of his 
own accord ? Why do you think of things which are merely 
inferential and reject what is certain and visible. Srdddhas 
and sacrifices have been invented merely to induce people 
to make gifts. If oblations given in §rdddha can reach the 
deceased or his soul in another body, why not oblations 
and offerings made to an absent friend reach him and 
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satisfy his hunger ?’’ 

Such are some of the stock arguments advanced by 
atheists in later times (Jains and Buddhists included) 
against the orthodox ritual, which probably the last editor 
has amplified in order to afford him an opportunity to re- 
fute them by the mouth of Rima. The dialogue is the only 
one in the Raémdyana wherein we find philosophical ques- 
tions discussed and atheistic and Buddhistic dogmas refut- 
ed. Some of the observations of Rama in reply are full of 
eternal and universal truth and of abiding moral interest. 
His praise of truthfulness is indeed sublime and he told 
Jabali that truth was dearer to him than every thing else 
especially because :— 

E’en as the king is, so his subjects are; 
A kingdom rests on truth and righteousness. 


Vasistha then tried orthodox arguments based on the rule 
of primogenitive observed in the family but he too failed 
to induce Rima to return and Bharata at last said “If I 
rule in Ayodhya I will do so in your name and would burn 
myself on a pyre if you did not return at the end of four- 
teen years.’” He then requested Raima to place his feet on 
two sandal pieces ornamented with gold which he will take 
with him to Ayodhy& as a token of his viceroyalty. He 
did not enter the city but stopped outside at a villa named 
Nandigrama where he took up his residence and from 
whence he ruled the kingdom in the name of Rama’s 
golden sandals. 


Rama too feeling his presence at Citrakita very near 
Ayodhya and fearing a repetition of visits by his afficted 
brother and mother, left Citrakita and plunged deeper 
into Dandakdranya. He first came to the Agrama of Atri 
and his benign and affectionate wife Anasiiyad. He there- 
after visited several settlements of Brahmins who every- 
where hailed his advent to the Dandakaranya as a 
great boon for they were frequently harassed by the 
incursions of cannibals or Raksasas who had their strong- 
holds in the south. They showed him the dead bodies of 
the Aryans killed by the dread cannibals in much the same 
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way as the Spaniards found human beings sacrificed in 
various temples in their march through the Mexican 
country. Rama passed several years among these settle- 
ments and had frequent encounters with the Raksasas. At 
last by the advice of Agastya who had penetrated the 
forest farthest, Rama established himself on the Godavari 
which was the very frontier of the Raksasa kingdom— 
Janasthana or modern Maharashtra. 


xI 
THE ABDUCTION OF SITA 


The interesting incidents recorded in the preceding 
pages are taken from the Bala and Ayodhydkandas of the 
Radmdyana and have nothing supernatural or extra-ordi- 
nary about them. The events on the other hand which are 
recorded in the Aranya and succeeding Kandas are appa- 
rently so wonderful, so highly improbable, and so miracu- 
lous that they are usually treated as imaginary or fabulous. 
How could there be a golden deer or how could a Raksasa, 
even if he is a cannibal, have ten heads and twenty arms? 
How could monkeys speak and combining with men fight 
with the Raksasas ? How could a monkey leap across a 
strait which is at least a hundred miles in breadth or 
two human beings only with the assistance of monkeys 
overcome every obstacle and destroy a whole nation of 
cannibals ? Such are, among others, some of the most 
wonderful absurdities related in these Kandas which must 
be explained before we can reduce the subsequent narra- 
tive to something like an historical account. 


But if we scan the Raémdyana even as it exists at pre- 
sent carefully, we shall find that many of those absurdities 
did not belong to the original poem of Valmiki or are such 
as proceed from the naturally exaggerated impressions of a 
people penetrating for the first time into an unknown coun- 
try covered with unfelled forests and coming into contact 
with strange races of men. When these later interpolations 
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or natural exaggerations are removed by the light of what 
is recorded to us of the historical conquest of Mexico by 
the Spaniards placed under similar circumstances, we shall 
have left behind a sufficiently intelligible and probably 
historical chain of events as we shall now proceed to show. 


Some of the greatest events in history have only an 
humble beginning. And curiously enough the history of the 
conquest of Lanka begins like the history of the conquest 
of Mexico with the love of an aboriginal woman. Siarpa- 
nakhad said to be a sister of Ravana, the king of Lanka, 
lived in Janasthina with whose people Rama and Laks- 
mana must have had some intercourse from their hermi- 
tage on the Godavari. She fell in love with the pleasing 
countenance of Rama and in a straightforward manner 
offered to marry him. Rama who had already a far better 
wife declined the offer and suggested, perhaps in jest, per- 
haps in half earnestness, that she should take Laksmana 
to husband. The woman was not displeased with Laks- 
mana’s face which was not much worse than that of Rima 
but Laksmana too declined to accept her either because he 
did not like her appearance or because he thought that 
his marriage would interfere with his duty to his elder 
brother. He, therefore, returned the joke observing that 
Rama should abandon his ugly wife and take instead a 
far better partner in life. Sirpanakha’s vanity was flatter- 
ed and with the fearful love of a Raksasi she said that she 
would at once devour Rama’s ugly wife and ever after- 
wards live with him happily without a rival. She was not 
content with mere words but at once moved with a menac- 
ing attitude to attack poor Sita. Amazed Rama inter- 
posed and catching hold of her, handed her over to Laks- 
mana and asked him to condignly punish her. Laks- 
mana cut her nose off with sword disfiguring perhaps an 
already ugly woman for her dastardly attack on Sita. 


The wailing woman went to her relatives in Janasthana, 


1. Instances of Spaniards marrying Mexican wives are to be found 
in the history of the conquest of Mexico, 
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loudly demanding vengeance on the unceremonious stran- 
gers. And a number of Raéksgasas with Khara and Disana 
at their head at once came out with the object of destroy- 
ing the two persons who had dared to insult the Raksasa 
kingdom. Rama and Laksmana had already guessed what 
was going to follow and reaching Sit to a place of safety 
had taken a position of vantage from whence they could 
take good aim at the attacking enemy as also defend them- 
selves easily against them. A battle ensued in which the 
Raksasas were defeated, both their leaders being killed 
and the survivors fleeing away in terror. This amazing 
victory of Rima was the beginning of his great renown 
and the fear in which he was held thereafter by the Raksa- 
sas and is frequently referred to in the Ramdyana with 
pride. 
ATEUASANY THA ATAHATTA | 
SATAUHT WAT AWA AAI I! 

[Fourteen thousand Raksasas of dread deeds were killed 
by the single Raima and so was Khara with Disana]. Pro- 
bably the number of his opponents is exaggerated but there 
is no reason to doubt the truth of his great victory. The his- 
torian of the Mexican conquest tells us that at the battle 
of Ottumba, less than 200 Spaniards with no other weapons 
except sword and lance defeated an opposing forceof sturdy, 
obstinate Mexicans variously estimated at one to two hun- 
dred thousand. Prescott thus moralises on the incredible 
‘battle of Ottumba, which was the beginning of the con- 
quest of Mexico. ‘‘It is almost as difficult to form an accu- 
rate calculation of the numbers of a disordely savage multi- 
tude as of the pebbles on the beach or the scattered leaves 
in autumn. Yet it was undoubtedly one of the memorable 
victories achieved in the new world. And this, not only on 
account of the disparity in the forces but of their unequal 
condition. For the Indians were in all their strength while 
the Christians were wasted by disease famine and long pro- 
tracted sufferings, without cannon or fire arms which had 
so often struck terror, deficient even in the terror of a 
victorious name. But they had discipline, desperate re- 
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solve and implicit confidence in their commander.”” And 
further, the Raksasas though individually strong like the 
Aztecs formed an unwieldy mass which could not make 
profit out of its numbers. Rama and Laksmana were on 
the other hand conversant with the tactics of a fight. Like 
the Spaniards they first brought down the commanders 
of the enemy’s army which when deprived of its guiding 
spirits was helpless like a ship deprived of its rudder. But 
the chief secret of Rama’s victory, to our mind, lies in 
his possession, and his great mastery in the use of the 
bow and the arrow. It appears probable that the Raksasas 
and the aboriginal races of the south did not know the use 
of a bow. They fought with sticks and stones and the only 
missile they used was a Sakis or javelin. The monkeys who 
were an equally powerful race but who were not cannibals 
used the same weapons viz., sticks and stones and this fact 
together with their uncouth appearance and shrill yells 
might also have secured to them that name. The bow and 
the arrow was thus to these aboriginal races a dreadful 
weapon and struck the same terror among them as the 
fire arms of the Spaniards did among the Aztecs. By means 
of the bow, the Aryans could shoot down their enemies 
from a very long distance while they themselves stood at a 
place where the javelins or the stones of the enemies could 
not reach. It was, therefore, that one man with the bow as 
the Attareya Brdhmana (already quoted) has put it ‘‘could 
not be conquered by many.” The ancient Aryans of India 
developed archery to a remarkable degree and Aryan 
heroes attained proficiency in it by constant practice which, 
as we shall have occasion to show elsewhere, struck even 
the Greeks with admiration. We need not, therefore, wonder 
at the success of Rama and Lakgsmana when they defeated 
and routed an army of several hundred barbarians in 
Janasthana. 


Sarpanakha thus completely discomfited yet thirsting 
for revenge went now to the court of Ravana, the great 
king of the Raksasas in further south. There she found him 
seated in council, endowed with a powerful body, gorgeous- 
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ly bedecked with jewels, though dark in colour and stern 
in appearance yet possessing a handsome countenance, the 
master of a thousand beautiful wives all brought together 
by force. In order to cover her own fault she cunning- 
ly distorted the truth and told Ravana that she wanted 
to seize, for his sake, the wife of Rama, the most beautiful 
woman she had ever seen, when Rama prevented her and 
had her nose cut off. Fourteen thousand Raksasas went 
to avenge her insult but were routed by Rama and Laks- 
mana with great slaughter and Khara and Disana were 
slain. Ravana, indeed, was lying idle and apathetic when 
he allowed such indignities to be inflicted on his own kith 
and kin and the power of the Raksasas. The barbarian 
king was struck with the description of Sita’s beauty much 
more than with the insult offered to his great name and 
with the instinct natural to a Raksasa he at once resolved 
to abduct Sita while he laid an ambuscade to kill her hus- 
band and his brother. 

Ravana started on his evil errand accompanied by his 
friend Marica. The subsequent events have been so beauti- 
fully conceived and described in the Ra@mdyana that they 
form another scene in the poem which is poetically sublime. 
As Rama, Laksmana and Sita sat in front of their hut, 
Marica appeared before them in the disguise of a golden 
deer with jewelled eyes. Sita, a woman after al], took a 
fancy to the deer and requested Rama to bring it alive. 
Rama ran after it in order to fulfil his love’s wish. 
A little after, a cry was heard as that of Rama and 
Sita believing that he was in danger, asked Laksmana to 
go.to his rescue. He told her that Rama was unassailable 
by any body and that it was merely a mdyd or deception 
practised by the wily Raksasas. But she upbraided him 
for his unconcern and even went the length of expressing 
her suspicion that he had an evil eye upon her and there- 
fore wished Rama dead, Stung to the quick Laksmana left 
her confiding her with the greatest reluctance to the care 
of the mute trees and the hermitage. 


After a few minutes came a gentle devotee, a fine red- 
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dish garment thrown on his naked well formed body and 
a stick and a wooden pot slung over his left shoulder. He 
seemed struck at finding a beautiful woman in a lonely 
place and asked her who she was and how she came there. 
Sita hospitably received him, told her history succinctly 
and finally reqhested him to wait till her husband returned 
with a load of deer flesh. The devotee now explained to her 
that he was Ravana, the lord of Raksasas and the master 
of untold riches. He told her that he was smitten with 
love for her and would make her his principal] queen and 
requested her to leave the dispossessed and poor Rima to 
his fate and accompany him to Lanka where she might rule 
and enjoy a mighty kingdom. Indignant and amazed Sita 
told him plainly that in comparison to Raima he looked 
like a jackal before a lion, a veritable mouse, and that he 
would lose his life if he did not desist from his base design. 
Ravana’s rage was now roused and striking the palm of 
his left hand with that of his right, he suddenly assumed 
a terrific form as big as a mountain with ten heads and 
twenty arms. Even the trees of the jungle seemed to shake 
in fear and the Godavari shrank within herself and ceased 
torun. Scizing the frantic woman he walked towards his 
chariot. A great vulture named Jatayu who sat on an emi- 
ence, saw his dastardly act and flew at him and killed his 
horses. But he was not a match for Ravana who after a 
short struggle threw him down and cut his wings. Taking 
Sita again he flew into the sky and shortly reaching Lanka 
placed her in confinement in a garden called ASokavana 
under the guard of uncouth Raéksasi women. 


Such is the poetical and marvellous story of Sita’s ab- 
duction which a little reflection will show as somewhat 
unnatural. It looks indeed unnatural that Sita should 
have spoken to Lakgsmana those harsh words, or should 
have unsuspectingly told disguised Ravana every thing 
about herself forgetting what Laksmana had just said about 
the maya or deceit of Raksasas. And ifshe was so guileless 
and simple, how did she not tell Ravana that she had seen 
a golden deer, that Rama had gone to catch it, that she had 
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heard an anxious cry from him and that he, Ravana too, 
should go to his assistance. The fact that she merely says 
that Rama will soon come back with a load of the flesh of 
different kinds of animals killed, shows as we have else- 
where noticed, that the story of the golden deer is a later 
addition. It appears that Rama and Laksmana had both 
gone out on a hunting expedition as usual confiding Sita 
to the care of Jatéyu an aboriginal servant and that Ra- 
vana abducted her after slaying Jatayu, while he had told 
off Marica to lie in ambuscade for the two brothers. Marica 
was however killed by Rama and his suspicions being 
roused, the brothers came back to the hermitage and found 
that Sité had been abducted by Ravana as Jatayu who 
was still alive told them. Such is probably the unvarnish- 
ed narrative of Sita’s abduction and is clearly discernible 
in the poetic account given by the last editor of the 
Ramayana. 


But how are we to explain the ten heads of Ravana ? 
And how were they arranged on his shoulders, in a line or 
a circle? Assuredly he must have had twenty eyes. And 
how can a being with ten heads and twenty arms be consi- 
dered an historical being ? The plain answer we give is 
that Ravana had neither ten heads nor twenty arms nor 
twenty eyes nor ten necks. The original poem of Valmiki 
did not probably represent him as such. The modern idea 
is one of those curious transformations in which what was 
once rhetorical becomes by degrees real in popular belief. 
Gibbon somewhere says ‘“The theory of transubstantiation 
is rhetoric turned into logic.’”’ Ravana’s ten heads seem 
to have originated in a similar manner. Ravana had a big 
head and a big neck as many powerful men have and on 
account of this fact he was probably originally called 
aaa figuratively ¢.e., a man having a neck as large as ten 
necks put together. The word ten is often used in this sense 
and we have another example of it in the Ramayana itself 
in the name ‘DaSaratha’. Now this word cannot mean that 
Rama’s father, king of Ayodhy4, had only ten chariots or 
that he rode in ten chariots at one and the same time. 
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Perhaps he had a chariot which was as big as ten ordinary 
chariots or more probably he was a car-warrior equal to 
ten of his rank. It was thus a name involving a compari- 
son, a simile. In the same way DaSagrivaé or DaSamukha 
was a name based on a simile. As ages rolled by, the 
simile was forgotten and Ravana came to be believed to 
have had actually ten necks and ten heads. 


Many slokas in the Ramayana probably preserved from 
the old text support the above theory and show that 
Ravana was originally looked upon as having had one head 
and two arms and two eyes like an ordinary mortal but a 
larger head and neck than ordinary people have. When 
Maruti saw Ravana asleep in his palace we find it stated : 


TET THAT fAxpATA AZrzarT | 
qaraea fafarara: qeafaat aTeTVq 


Again in another place we have : 


aH TT HTM ASrysetaereayz: | 


These Slokas show merely that Ravana had a big head and 
neck. Then again 

FTAA STATS) CAT A ARIEAA: | 

fafarat terdaer ystfaxerstcat 


Here we have only two arms mentioned and that too when 
Ravana was asleep and hence had his natural form, The 
commentator marks the difficulty and explains it under 
the following sloka 

areat a afequteat yarreary cTeraeae: | 

Vassar: Wereafad aac: 
query Tar | garet caesar enysrafafa ferwary 1 arqeaty 
yacaanqaafaeqey. If Ravana had according to the com- 
mentator ordinarily two arms and at the time of battle 
only twenty, then why does it not follow that he had 
ordinarily one head only? But if it does not, how are we 
to explain the following Sloka where he is said to have two 
eyes only : 

TT Bay Tareat saae safaraa: 1 

eararfag atearat afea: aefara: 
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And even in battle he is sometimes represented as having 
one head only. For only one head is spoken of by Rima 
when he says to Ravana : 


aa & asgqthkerd fed saferseay | 

pearel fafrang fast <aaigy 1 
But if there is any ambiguity here, there is none where his 
dead body after death is described. When the widows of 
Ravana came to the battle-field, wailing, we find it stated : 

sfera a yat afaggat gifcada | 

qqea aaa ter aifarateqarrar 

arfaeh farx: Sear etre Gaeta tr 


Even the afer or secondary explanation given in the begin- 
ning by the commentator of the singular representing a 
set of ten does not hold good, for the arms and the heads 
of Ravana must be supposed to have fallen pell-mell in 
the battle-field. 


It seems, therefore, probable that in individual Slokas 
preserved from the old text, Ravana is represented as 
having only one head and two arms though in many places 
his many arms and heads are distinctly referred to as in 
the following : 

fafasdt aatttasy conretaiaaerc: | 

ferafasafaatar arse art aehray tt 

argtid engi araarrrered: | 

WITAAT HSA TAMT ATI: tt 
But passages as these form a strange contrast to those 
noted above and however much we may try to reconcile 
them we feel as if the original version of the Rdmdéyana 
represented Ravana as an ordinary human being. 


Before concluding this chapter we will refer to another 
circumstance which makes the story of Sita’s abduction 
by Ravana a believable one. It appears probable that 
among the Raksasas the custom of carrying away women for 
Wives prevailed as it does even now among some aboriginal 
races of India. And it is on this account that this form 
of marriage is called raékgasa in Sanskrit religious literature 
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as old as the Sitras. The eight forms of marriage recog- 
nised by the Sitra and Smfti-writers have different names 
assigned to them, which are not arbitrary but very 
probably based on historic grounds. The first four forms 
brahma, datva, Grsa and prajdpatya are a gradual develop- 
ment of the idea of marriage as a gift of the girl from reli- 
gious motives. The brahma is the latest development of 
marriage, being a gift of the bride, pure and simple, with 
presents and without any conditions. The Prajapatis were 
the heads of Aryan families and the form in vogue among 
them was the gift of the girl on the only stipulation that 
the bride and bridegroom were to perform the religious 
duties of a married life. The daiva form was that which 
prevailed amongst the Devas—the remote ancestors of the 
Aryans of India and the G@rsa was the one which prevailed 
amongst the Rsis, their nearer ancestors. There was a 
gift in these but not pure and simple as there was some 
return expected vtz., the performance of a sacrifice or the 
nominal price of two cows. These were developments from 
a lower form of marriage in which the bride was sold for 
as much price as the bridegroom could give. This was called 
the asura form as being prevalent amongst the Asuras or 
the cousins of the remote ancestors of the Aryans. The 
Raksasa was a still lower form in which wives were ob- 
tained by force and was so named because it was the form 
prevalent amongst the Raksasas or the cannibal Dravidian 
aboriginal inhabitants of India. The gdndharva form was 
based on mutual choice and prevailed amongst the Gan- 
dharvas who were, as we have elsewhere shown, a race of 
fair men and women living in the Himalayas and characte- 
rised by marital laxity or rather independence. The lowest 
form was that which prevailed among the Pisi&cas, a race 
which fed on human corpses and which was propagated 
only by acts of sexual intercourse committed by stealth or 
force as amongst brutes and was therefore named patSdca. 
These eight forms of marriage are thus the gradual deve- 
lopments of the idea of marriage from mere informal 
unions to its highest form, the brahma, which prevailed 
amongst the later Aryans of India (the followers of Brahmi) 
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and in which the bride was an irrevocable gift to an un- 
requiting bridegroom. But what we are concerned with 
chiefly here is that the names given to these forms are not 
arbitrary but historical. The asura form was really preva- 
lent amongst the Asuras, as we have seen from what is 
recorded in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata about the 
marriages of KaikeyI and Madri. Nay, in the latter case 
Madri’s father pleaded the custom of taking bride’s price 
as irrevocable even as regarded a desirable bridegroom and 
Bhisma accordingly had to give rich presents as price. 
Similarly amongst the Raéksasas the custom of seizing wo- 
men by force was the dominant one. It is not strange, 
therefore, when we find it related that Ravana had one 
thousand wives mostly obtained by force and it is not 
equally strange if he abducted Sita in a similar way. 


Xi 
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Rama bewailed the loss of his wife with all the vehe- 
mence of grief natural to a human being and a loving hus- 
band. He wandered through the forest like a mad man 
calling to his wife every now and then, and often discover- 
ing her as if she lay concealed amidst bushes. He now 
saw what Kaikeyi had meant by his banishment to the 
Dandakdranya and exclaimed, ‘‘Now indeed, Kaikeyi ! hast 
thou accomplished thy object. For I cannot live long nor 
this Lakgsmana who loves me dearly. Bharata inspite of 
himself is secured in the enjoyment of the kingdom.’’ 
From such a disconsolate mood he was roused by Laks- 
mana who told him that it was his duty as a man and a hus- 
band to hunt out the despoiler of his gem and to kill him, 
if for nothing else, at least for the sake of the Aryan name. 
They had come to know from Jatéyu that Sita had been 
carried away by force by Ravana, the king of-the Raksa- 
sas, and they set out in search of him gathering informa- 
tion about the country and its people from such persons as 
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they met with in their wanderings. They eventually fell in 
with Maruti and Sugriva who had seen Ravana carry away 
Sita in his chariot. 


Rama, found in Sugriva a fellow sufferer and even more. 
Sugriva had been expelled by his elder and stronger bro- 
ther who had also appropriated his fair wife to himself. 
Sugriva with his friends, the chief of whom was Hanuman 
who subsequently became Rama’s greatest friend, lived 
in a secluded glen of Kiskindha. A compact was soon 
struck between Sugriva and Rama that the latter should 
assist the former in slaying Valin and recovering his wife 
and that Sugriva when installed king of the monkeys 
should assist Rama in finding out Sité and chastising her 
captor. The compact was not however entered into before 
Sugriva had tested Rama’s power by making him shoot 
down seven palm trees with one arrow. 


The three then set out for the capital of Kiskindha. It 
was arranged that Sugriva should invite V4lin to a single 
combat and Rama should kill him while fighting with 
Sugriva with an arrow. A wreath was bound round the 
neck of Sugriva in order that he might be distinguished from 
his brother.’ V4lin, a powerful barbarian, came out of the 
city at the insolent message sent by Sugriva and accepted 
a single combat with him not dreaming that there was a 
third person standing at a great distance who could slay 
him down from there. A fight ensued between the brothers 
like a fight between gladiators whose only weapon of offence 
was their hands. Rama perceiving that Sugriva was losing 
his ground shot an arrow which levelled Valin to the earth. 


Tara, the wife, and Angada, the son of Valin, came out 
from the city weeping for the dying king of monkeys. V4lin 


1. Asimilar contrivance was adopted by Cortez when the people 
of Cholula were attacked by the Spaniards and their allies, the 
Tlascalans, ‘‘They had bound, by order of Cortez, wreaths of 
sedge around their heads so that they might more surely be 
distinguished from the Cholulans.’’ (Prescott, Conquest of 
Mezico, vol, Tl). 
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reproached Rama for his unjustifiable conduct in raising 
his arm against him without provocation but accepting 
his fate, requested him to take care of his son. The reply 
of Rama in exculpation of his conduct is thus given by 
Valmiki, ‘‘The earth with all its forests and mountains 
belongs to the Iksvaku race whose duty it is to punish or 
reward beasts, birds and men according to their deeds. 
Bharata is the king of that race now and we are his lieute- 
nants and move about the world by his order to establish 
Dharma. You did a blameworthy action. While Sugri- 
vais alive you cannot cohabit with Ruma who is his wife 
and almost your daughter-in-law. He who cohabits with his 
daughter or sister or daughter-in-law deserves death. The 
king who does not punish an offence knowing of it, is him- 
self guilty.” Rama in the end comforted the dying Valin 
by telling him that Sugriva who had no son would make 
Angada his heir-apparent. Rama then installed Sugriva 
in the vacant kingship of Kiskindha. Sugriva not only 
thus obtained a kingdom and his wife but also took to 
wife, Tard, the beautiful widow of his deceased brother. 


Such is the story of Raima’s alliance with Sugriva who 
became the king of the monkeys after Valin was slain by 
Rama. Considering it historically, the first question that 
rises to one's lips is who were the monkeys. They were 
undoubtedly a human race which. was called by that name 
from their monkeyish appearance. Here we have the same 
process of transformation of rhetoric into logic. They were 
also like monkeys, active, ferocious and given up to plea- 
sure. They appear to have used, like the Raksasas, no- 
thing but sticks and stones in their fight. Throughout the 
Rdmdyana they are represented as fighting with no other 
weapons. Of course when the monkeys developed into 
supernatural beings, stones in the language of hyperbole 
became huge boulders of rocks and sticks became lofty up- 
rooted trees which were hurled about in battle like chaff. 
The Aryans who first saw such strange people, wielding 
no other weapons but stones and sticks, might well have 
supposed them to be monkeys and the idea once set in 
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motion gained strength by distance and time. Even in the 
days of Megasthenes people believed in human-beings who 
covered themselves with their ears or had one leg only. 
And it is not strange if people even in those days believed 
that Rama was assisted by monkeys. 


The monkeys thus were human beings, undoubtedly in 
a low state of civilization. They were, however, strong- 
minded and strong-bodied and became the allies of the 
Aryans in their advance against the Raksasas probably 
because they were themselves at enmity with them. They 
were also not cannibals and their members must frequently 
have been carried away by Raksasas for purposes of food. 
They were thus thrown willingly into alliance with Rama 
against the dreaded Raksasas in the same way as the Tlas- 
calans, an aboriginal tribe of Mexico, threw their lot with 
Cortez and his Spaniards in their contest with the Aztecs. 
A private feud between Sugriva and V4lin was the occa- 
sion of their alliance in the same way as the feud between 
the Tlascalans and the Cholulans led to the former invok- 
ing the assistance of the Spaniards against the latter with 
such great benefit to themselves. 


We are thus enabled to understand the position of the 
monkeys in the war of Rama against the Raksasas by 
what we find of the Tlascalans in the history of the con- 
quest of Mexico. That history will equally supply us with 
materials for the proper understanding of Rama’s conduct 
towards Valin. Apparently Rama’s action seems reprehen- 
sible, a dark spot, as it were, on the fair and untarnished 
glory of this inimitable hero of India. It was this conduct 
which led Talboys Wheeler to make the strange surmise he 
makes, when he observes that the truly Vedic story of the 
Rama of Ayodhya ends here and the story of Raima, the 
Linga-worshipper of the South and the champion of the 
Hindus against the Buddhists begins. ‘‘Rama the Linga- 
worshipper of the Deccan,’’ he adds “‘was a different being 
from the former, unscrupulous in his conduct and not so 
exalted in character’’ and that “two distinct traditions 
referring to different circumstances and localities have been 
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blended together.” It is indeed strange to find that such 
an untenable theory should have been put forward by 
Talboys Wheeler. But the reason plainly is that he never 
probably studied the Ramayana of Valmiki and derived his 
information from later versions of Raima’s story. And 
naturally enough, for even most Hindus do not know that 
Rama is not described in the Rémdyana at any place as a 
Lifga-worshipper. It would be an astounding revelation 
to many Hindu readers to know that there is no mention 
whatever of the founding by Rama of the great Raime&s- 
vara Linga at the southern extremity of India. This is a 
story which has very probably been subsequently formu- 
lated. There is no doubt a solitary line in the Raémayana 
of Valmiki, when Rama was returning from Lanka and 
was pointing out to Sita from his vimana in the sky 
several places of importance on the earth below as they 
passed them, wherein it is said : 


WT TASAHUAg aT: AT AA | 


This line has probably been interpolated in support of the 
claim of the great temple of RameSvara. It is differently 
interpreted by the Vaisnavas who see in it nothing of the 
kind that is ordinarily believed. But leaving that inter- 
pretation aside we are bound to state that it was expected 
that the poet would mention the founding of the Litga or 
even the story of the propitiation of Mahadeva at the time 
when Rama was encamped on the coast with his army and 
was in difficulty as to the crossing of the strait. Moreover 
Rama is throughout the length of the Rdmdyana of Val- 
miki shown as a Vedic Aryan who knew nothing else but 
sandhya@ and sacrifice. He is never spoken of as worshipp- 
ing a Lihga.1 And we are constrained to state that the 


1. It is Ravapa who is spoken of as worshipping a Ligga in the 
Uttarakanda. 
WA TA S Uifaey Cat Tatars: | 
signed fat aa aa ae atae 1 
But even this appears to be a later idea for Ravana is said to 
have obtained his varas from Brahmé and not Siva whom he 
contemptuously treats in his expedition against Kubera. -—» 
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very basis of Talboys Wheeler’s theory has no existence 
whatsoever in the Raémdyana of Valmiki. 


Having disposed of Talboys Wheeler’s one premiss we 
will take up the other about the unscrupulousness of 
Réima’s conduct towards Valin. The justification which 
Rama gives of his own conduct in the poem of Valmiki, no 
doubt sounds casuistical but is based on that assumption 
of universal sovereignty which the Aryans arrogated to 
themselves in their conscious superiority over the abori- 
ginal races of India. Cortez acted in exactly the same 
strain when he called upon all Indian caciques to acknow- 
ledge the sovereignty of the Spanish Emperor and in 
default threatened to treat them as rebels to his own 
sovereign ‘“‘the rightful lord of these realms’’ (Prescott, 
vol.I). Itis the right by which stronger and more civi- 
lised nations intervene in the concerns of a weaker power 
on the ground of misrule. Moreover that Valin was sinful 
and acting contrary to the practices of his people, nobody 
will be disposed to doubt. Talboys Wheeler sees no differ- 
ence between the guilt of Valin in appropriating the wife 
of a living brother and the conduct of Sugriva in taking 
to wife Tara, the widow of Valin. But this difference is 
actually recognized amongst many castes and aboriginal 
peoples. It is in fact the story of Hamlet’s mother and 
we have not the least doubt that Rima’s conduct in kill- 
ing Valin was justifiable,’ if not irreproachable. Rama 
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1, Why Rama killed V&élin, when he was not fighting with him, has 
been explained by the poet in another way. Valin, was a mon- 
key and a human being had by nature a right to hunt a wild 
anima]. In fact Rama took his stand on the rights of hunting 
by which he could kill even an innocent and unoffending ani- 
mal, The explanation is indeed fanciful and based on the as- 
sumption that Vélin was really a monkey. Probably Rama and 
Sugriva together fought with V@lin, but supposing the story 
was originally such as we find it, we can understand Raéma’s 
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after all was a human being and this dark spot only brings 
out in greater relief the ‘moral sublimity of his conduct 
throughout the rest of his eventful life. 


XIII 
THE SIEGE OF LANKA 


Rama passed the approaching rainy season on a hill 
near Kiskindha, the capital of Sugriva, in great anxiety. 
As soon as the ground was dry enough for movement of 
the army, he called upon Sugriva to fulfil his promise by 
placing at his disposal a sufficient force with which he might 
hope to conquer his foe. At the command of Supriva, their 
king, thousands of monkeys soon collected at Kiskindha, 
in numbers which in the hyperbolical language of the Réma- 
yana could only be counted by billions and trillions. A 
party of monkeys headed by Hanuman was sent to ascer- 
tain if Sita was really confined in Lanka. Hanumfn’s party 
soon came to the coast of the southern ocean and there 
found its further progress stopped by the sea. How to 
cross the vast expanse of water that separated the Indian 
continent from the island of Lanka was a question which 
for a time puzzled them. But they soon pitched upon 
Hanuman ‘‘the son of the Wind” as the only being who 
could accomplish the almost impossible feat of jumping 
across the strait. Extolled by old Jambavdan, the great 
Hanuman soon began to grow in form and assumed a jum- 
ping attitude as he sat on a hill on the coast. Larger and 
larger he grew till at last he seemed a veritable mountain 
and drawing in his breath he took a powerful jump 
through the sky across the ocean. The hill propelled 
back by his feet shot forth trees and flowers as if in ova- 


position by remembering that civilised nations even now do 
not admit the uncivilised races to the same rights in war as 
are enjoyed by the civilised nations. Had it been otherwise, 
the Dumdum bullet would have been interdicted in every 
warfare, 
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tion of the amazing deed. Maruti flew and flew through 
the sky, his stupendous shadow running over the surface 
of the ocean below with the speed of an arrow. At last 
he reached the opposite coast and took breath having 
crossed an expanse of the sea— 400 miles in breadth. 


Poetically sublime as this scene is, it presents the tough- 
est riddle which an attempt at the historical interpretation 
of the Raémd@yana has to face. Many persons unable to ex- 
plain how a man can jump across the sea have shifted the 
scene of operations from Lank& to some place on the con- 
tinent itself. Others believe Lanka to be an island in the 
south of Singapur, while most treat the jump of Maruti as 
nothing more than the outcome of a poet’s imagination. 
Strangely enough the history of the conquest of Mexico 
presents us with a paralle] which enables us to interpret 
this event more satisfactorily. The siege of Mexico has 
graphically been described by Prescott in his great work 
and we can see thereform how the scene of operation in 
Mexico resembles the scene of operations in Lanka. The 
city of Mexico was perched on a high table-land to which 
one ascends from the sea-level by several thousand feet. 
It was further surrounded by a big lake and was thus cut 
off entirely from the surrounding mainland, communication 
with which was kept up only by means of causeways built 
across the lake. There were bridges at several places in 
these causeways which when removed, prevented any inva- 
der from reaching the city. When the Spaniards who were 
within the city as friends provoked the rage of the Mexi- 
cans by their overbearing conduct and when they flied 
from it thinking it safe to leave it, the enraged Aztecs pur- 
sued them and tried to cut off their retreat by destroying 
the bridges and breaking the connections. But all the 
Spaniards succeeded in getting along a causeway to the 
main land before the bridge was destroyed with the excep- 
tion of one man named Alvarado. He was now in the grip 
of the pursuing Aztecs who if they overtook him were sure 
to sacrifice him to their terrible god. Before him stood a 
deep and a broad cutting in the causeway which it was 
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impossible for any ordinary human being to jump across. 
But Alvarado’s determination, strength and despair en- 
abled him to accomplish a feat which seemed humanly im- 
possible. ‘‘When’’ writes Prescott, “‘in the disastrous retreat 
of the Spaniards, Alvarado cleared a wide gap of the lake 
at a jump, Aztecs and Tlascalans gazed in stupid amaze- 
ment exclaiming as they beheld the inoredible feat, ‘This 
is truly the Tonateuh, the child of the sun.” The name of 
‘Alvarado’s leap, given to the spot still commemorates an 
exploit which rivalled those of the demigods of Grecian 
fable.’”! 


Tt is possible now to understand how Maruti is believed 
to have jumped across the ocean and also how he came 
to be looked upon as the ‘child of the wind.’ It is pro- 
bable that the island of Lanka at some remote time in the 
past was connected with the main land of India by a chain 
of rocks, traces of which are still visible at some places. 
The sea to the left of this chain is deep and makes no 
sound while that to the right is shallow and always 
grumbling—a phenomenon which was marked even by 
Kalidasa. In this connecting link of rocks there may have 
been a gap which enabled Ravana to sleep securely in his 
capital. Ravana and his Rakgsasas had probably their own 
means of crossing this gap like the Aztecs and by remov- 
ing these means of crossing they could defy an enemy who 
could not then approach much less invade their island. It 
was probable that the jumping across such a gap which 
Maruti attempted and successfully accomplished amazed 
his friends and foes alike. 


Having crossed the sea, Maruti moved towards the city 
of Lanka. The description of the country traversed, the 
hill on which the city was situated and the city itself as 
graphically given in the Rémdyana so nearly corresponds 
with the description of Mexico given by Prescott that we 
are tempted to give it here in detail. ‘‘As he approached 
the opposite coast, Maruti beheld an island adorned with 


1, Conquest of Mexico, vol, II, p, 314, 
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diverse kinds of trees and forests of sandal-wood. He 
beheld in one view the sea, its curving coast line, the 
luxuriant vegetation fringing it and the mouths of the 
various rivers as they kissed the sea. Alighting on the 
coast he crossed green open lands interspersed with hills 
and sweet smelling forests full of honey. The powerful 
monkey then ascended a chain of mountains covered with 
thick jungles full of full-blossomed trees. Reaching the 
top of the range, he saw Lanka perched on the top of a 
hill and surrounded by gardens and natural groves.”” This 
description of the landscape as given by Valmiki corres- 
ponds exactly with the description of the land of the 
Aztecs as given by Prescott. There we have first the ttera 
Calienta ‘‘a broad tract along the Atlantic full of sandy 
plains intermingled with others of luxuriant fertility imper- 
vious from thickets of aromatic shrubs, from the middle 
of which tower up trees of magnificent growth. Then 
sweeping along the base of lofty mountains, the traveller 
mounts into the tsera Templada, thickly covered with 
forest-trees in the days of the Aztecs.”” And going higher 
up he sees the city of Mexico situated on the Terra Firma 
on the table-land at the top of the Cordilleras. The vast 
lake which surrounded the city of Mexico on all sides and 
formed one of its great defences has alone no counterpart 
in Lanka. But its place is taken up by the straits which lie 
between Ceylon and India and which form, as it were, a 
big moat around the northern part of the island. 


Maruti gazed with wonder at the city of Lanka, sur- 
rounded as it was with a golden wall with four gates. This 
statement seems at first sight fabulous and untrue. But 
there undoubtedly lies under it a substratum of truth. 
When we remember what a vast amount of gold the Mexi- 
cans had in their possession, when we read that in Peru 
there was a big temple of the Sun, the walls of which were 
coated with plates of solid gold, when we find that the 
now exposed city of Lhasa possesses a temple situated on 
a hill the roof of which is covered with gold, we cannot 
but grant that the Raksasas, with an ingenuity and a 
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liking peculiar to the barbarians, had really ornamented 
the wall of their city, at least here and there, with golden 
plates. That they must have possessed gold in abundance 
seems very probable. Southern India and Lafka in 
former times were full of gold which was found in the 
sands of their rivers and in their mines and gold is even 
now plentifully found in the mines worked in the Mysore 
State. The fabulous golden Lanka therefore seems to us 
to be only an exaggeration and not a mere creation of the 
poet’s brain. 


Maruti entered the city quietly and saw large and 
beautiful palaces in the construction of which the inhabi- 
tants had exhibited the same gorgeousness. The descrip- 
tion which the poet gives of the palaces of Ravana surpass- 
es even our imagination. The Royal palatial ground oc- 
cupied a space about three miles in circumference, an ex- 
tent not at all too much when placed by the side of the 
extent recorded of the palaces of Montezuma “‘the terraced 
roof of which might have afforded ample room for thirty 
knights to run their courses in a regular tournament.” 
Maruti entered the inner apartments of Ravana’s palace 
fearlessly, probably with a view to see if Sita was to be 
found there, perhaps with that privilege which belongs to 
every poet and historian. He saw there one thousand 
beautiful women all asleep. They had mostly been brought 
together by force; though there were some who had come 
to Ravana smitten with love. There is probably no exag- 
geration here also, for Montezuma, Ravana’s prototype, 
had also one thousand wives “‘whom he had taken away 
by force from their weeping parents.”’ The Spaniards every- 
where heard complaints about the “unfeeling manner in 
which Montezuma carried away maidens for his harem.’’ 
Leaving the harem Maruti wandered over the whole palace 
with its gorgeous equipment in search of Sita and not find- 
ing her there entered Ravana’s gardens beautified by well 
constructed paths and abounding in ponds full of lotuses. 
The whole picture is perhaps too highly coloured by “‘the 
proneness to exaggerate which was natural to those who 
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first witnessed a spectacle so striking the imagination, so 
new and unexpected.”’ But there is a vein of truth in all 
this hyperbolical description though it may appear at this 
distance of time and in the totally altered circumstances 
of our day as unreal or imaginary. 


Maruti found Sita sitting under a tree in the ASoka 
grove of the garden, pale, emaciated and mournful. Judging 
her to be the great queen of Rama he slowly appeared be- 
fore her and with a view to convince her that he was not 
an enemy threw Rama’s ring into her sight. Overpowered 
with joy at the sudden sight of the ring, beyond all ex- 
pectation, beyond all hope Sité gazed at Maruti for a long 
time while tears of joy flowed down her cheeks copiously. 
He then explained to her how and why he had come there 
and comforted her with the assurance that Rama would 
come soon with a mighty army to rescue her. She was 
overjoyed and happy and thought she had not lived in 
vain that long life of misery. “Joy does come to a living 
being even though after years of pain and misery,”’ she 
exclaimed and sent word with him to Raima that she was 
faithful and alive, and hoped that she would be united with 
her loving husband at no distant date after Ravana with 
the whole of his cannibal host had been killed and annihi- 
lated. She, however, warned him that Ravana had allow- 
ed her one year (which was drawing to a close) to recon- 
cile herself to her situation and had threatened to kill her 
at the end of that period. 


Maruti took from her a memento in return and leaving 
the city by daybreak returned to Bharata by the same 
route. He duly returned to Kiskindha& and gave the welcome 
news of his discovery of Sita in Lank& and her message to 
Rama. The despairing husband pressed him to his chest 
as his greatest friend and extolled his power and greatness 
to the skies. 


Rama now moved with his army of monkeys (perhaps 
called by that name by the Raksasas in their overbearing 
confidence in themselves in the same contemptuous way 
as the Russians at the beginning of the last war called the 
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Japanese ‘yellow monkeys’) and soon came to the seacoast. 
He was joined there by Vibhisana, a brother of Ravana, 
who was disgusted with his proud behaviour. Vibhisana 
plays the same part in the war with the Rdksasas as 
Ixtlilchitl, a prince of the Aztec race, who gave up the 
cause of the Mexicans and joined the Spaniards in their 
attack on the city of Mexico. We always find in history 
that uncivilised and backward races as a rule lose by the 
defection of their own members. Ravana was incensed at 
the conduct of his brother and gave utterance to a Sloka 
which at all times and in all climes has an interest of its 
own. ‘‘We are reminded” said he, ‘‘of what the elephants 
say in the forests. ‘We fear none but our own brethren.’ ””? 


The difficulty of taking a large army over the gap of 
the sea confronted Raima at this point. Boats could not 
be thought of in a rough and shallow sea and in front of a 
determined enemy if he chose to act in time. The diffi- 
culty was however got over in the same way as it was got 
over by the Spaniards. The Bharata allies were made to fill 
up the canals and ditches with stones, earth and whatever 
else they could lay their hands on and as they pulled down 
the buildings the Aztecs said in scorn “‘go on fools, go on, 
if we conquer you will have to build them again for us; if 
the Spaniards, you will have to build for them.” But 
Ravana and his Raksasas unlike the Aztecs did not watch 
the filling of the gap by the monkeys with stones; and 
slept unmindfu] of the danger that was overtaking them 
in over-estimation of the strength of their natural defences. 
The indefatigable monkeys worked day and night and 
filled up the gap and the army of monkeys with Rama 
and Laksmana at their head safely crossed over the ocean 
and encamped before the city of Lanka in four divisions 
before ite four gates. 


The description of the siege of Lahka as given in the 
Rdamdyana resembles the description of the siege of Mexico 


1. It seems that the device of catching elephants by the aid of 
tame elephants is an ancient one, 
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as given by Prescott or in fact of every other city which 
in spite of heroic resistance has been successfully besieged 
in the history of the world. We have the same story of 
sallies made from the different gates, generally ineffectual 
and often attended with the death of the commander. The 
population of the city gradually found itself starved and 
without ammunition. There were general assaults on the 
walls of the city by the monkeys which were very often 
repelled with great loss and slaughter on both sides. Even- 
tually a conflagration in a part of the city caused general 
disorder and despair and failure of food and ammunition 
foreshadowed either capitulation or a successful storming 
of the city. Rivana, however, with the same dogged deter- 
mination and barbarous ferocity as characterised the 
Aztecs and their young King Gnatemozin the son-in-law 
and successor of Montezuma fought till the bitter end. 
Commander after commander fell in the sorties ordered by 
him. It would be needless to enter into the details of 
these events but we might mention how Révana’s son 
Indrajit and his brother Kumbhakarna fell. Indrajit is 
supposed to have once almost killed the two brothers by 
his skilful handling of the bow and when be was on the 
point of finishing a sacrifice by means of which he hoped 
to obtain a chariot on which he was to ride to battle invin- 
cible, he was surprised and killed by Lakgsmana who was 
taken to the place of the sacrifice by Vibhisana. We have 
already said that the Raksasas though ferocious were un- 
civilized barbarians. It is, therefore, the imagination of 
later poets which depicts them as using the bow or as 
sacrificing in the Aryan fashion with Vedic mantras. We 
have already stated that the great weapon of the Aryans 
at this time was the bow and the arrow as that of the 
Spaniards was the cannon and the ball. Superiority of 
weapons is one of the most obvious causes which has 
always led to the triumph of a higher civilization over a 
lower. All the Raksasas with the exception of Indrajit 
and Ravana are represented as fighting with sticks, tri- 
dents and javelins like the Aztecs of Mexico. We may 
believe that Indrajit scored some success over the brothers 
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for a time or that the local knowledge of Vibhisana enabled 
Laksmana to discover and kill him as he lay in ambuscade. 
But he had no bow nor did he sacrifice with Vedic rites. 
Kumbhakarna similarly depended on his huge size and 
strength when he issued out of the northern gate in a 
sally. He is represented as having used first atrisila and 
latterly his arms only. Rama succeeded in cutting off his 
arms and legs and the huge Raksgasa fell down dead crush- 
ing as the poet describes, to death several of the enemy 
by the mere weight and dimensions of his body. 


His brother and son, two greatest warriors on whom he 
relied killed, his army shattered, his city in flames and his 
subjects crying and cursing him, Ravana the king of canni- 
bals, was now at his wits’ ends. Burning with rage and 
despair he thought with a cannibal’s instinct of killing 
poor Sita who was the cause of all that misery and taking 
a sword with him he went to her place of confinement. 
Her great beauty however and the admonition of his minis- 
ter succeeded in diverting the dread king from his fell 
design and he resolved upon making his last and greatest 
effort for killing his inveterate foe before he destroyed with 
his own hands his precious prize. Hundreds and thousands 
of Rakgasas headed by the enraged Ravana now issued out 
of the northern gate and a terrible battle ensued which 
lasted for a long time. Ravana is said to have used a bow 
and arrows but he is represented as wounding Laksmana 
with a heavy javelin. Laksmana was taken off the field 
of battle and tended with care’ and the battle still raged 
on. The fight was unparalleled in the history of the an- 
cient Aryans of India. As the poet has said, ‘‘The fight of 


1. It is stated that Lakgmana was brought round and saved from 
the effects of his mortal wounds by the use of Safijivani herb 
which grew on @ mountain-top in the Himalayas which Maruti 
brought bodily from there to Lankg on his hand through the 
sky. The scene is thrice repeated in the Radmayana and can 
only be explained as an emanation from the poetical imagi- 
nation of the last editor who wished to heap marvels in the 
wonderful story of Rima’s war with the R&ékgasas. 
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Rama and Ravana has its like in itself.’’ At last the terri- 
ble Raksasa king with his heart pierced by an arrow from 
Rama fell down dead to the great joy and relief of gods, 
mortals and monkeys leaving the untold riches of the gold- 
walled Lanka, a prize to the immortal victor. 


Such is the story of the siege of Lanka and Ravana’s 
death, a story which in its unvarnished simplicity is mar- 
vellous enough. It is not strange that indigestible exag- 
geration should have gathered about it in the course of 
thousands of years which have elapsed since then. Nay, 
from what we read of the exaggerations which had gathered 
round Montezuma during his own life-time, it is possible 
that even during Rama’s own life the story of his fight 
with Ravana and the greatness of Raivana’s power and 
Lanka’s wealth must have been distorted and inflated with 
the most extraordinary pomp and circumstance. What 
people in India believe about Ravana at this day ages after 
he has passed away, people believed of Montezuma in his 
own days ! ‘‘You too”, said he with a smile to the Spani- 
ards ‘‘have been told that I am a god and dwell in palaces 
of gold and silver. But you see it is false; my houses 
though large are of stone and wood like those of others. 
And as to my body” he said barring his tawny arm ‘“‘it is 
bone and flesh like yours.”’ It is a pity but it is alsoa gain 
that these words of Montezuma enable us to divest Rava- 
na and Lanka of their amazing but exaggerated grandeur. 


Even if we divest Ravana and Lanka of their unreal 
greatness the achievement of Rama in invading and con- 
quering Lanka cannot but strike us as stupendous. The 
ancient Aryans of India were animated by a spirit of ad- 
venture like their brethren of the west. And though the 
races with whom they came into contact were undoubted- 
ly in a low state of civilization, though in fact the Raksasas 
were bound to fall, as all lower races have fallen for the 
two reasons already noticed viz., the inferiority of arms and 
the inferiority of political morality as evidenced by divi- 
sions and defection yet the leaders of the Aryans must have 
possessed unflinching courage, never failing resource and 
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unbounded confidence in themselves before they could have 
conquered a whole nation of fierce cannibals. And when we 
take into consideration the sublime character which set off 
these qualities in Rama, we cannot but admire a hero 
higher than Cortez or any of those adventurers in modern 
history who sometimes dived single-handed into unknown 
regions peopled by unknown races and by their will and 
energy rose to fame and fortune. 


XIV 
THE PAINFUL SEQUEL 


Triumphant Rama now ordered Vibhisana to perform 
the obsequies of the great king of the Raksasas observing 
that his enmity ceased with his enemy’s death. He then 
asked Laksmana to have sea water brought in golden jars 
and seating Vibhisana on the vacant throne of Lanké, he 
poured the holy water on his head consecrating him king 
of that country. Having thus rewarded his ally he next 
thought of the long suffering Sita and sent Hanuman to 
apprise her of the death of her tormentor and the victory 
of her husband. The poor forlorn woman felt as if she was 
alive again and in her joy she was sorry she had nothing 
to give to Hanuman in return for the happiest news he had 
brought to her. She said she wished to see her lord 
from whom she had so long and so painfully been separa- 
ted. Rama on hearing the message thus sent with Hanu- 
man at once asked Vibhisana to get her duly bathed and 
anointed and to have her brought with due decorum. In 
a few hours a palanquin escorted by Raéksasas appeared 
and Vibhisana directed his mace-bearers to remove the 
crowd that surrounded Rima. But Rama interposed say- 
ing that a woman’s appearance in public was not blamable 
at the time of a sacrifice, a marriage or a great calamity. 
He asked Vibhisana to bring Sit4 before him on foot so that 
all his friends might have an opportunity of seeing her. 
Laksmaga and Hanumfén, Vibhisana and Sugriva were 
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pained to hear these words spoken by Rama and Sita 
too with her heart failing within her came and stood 
in front of him. With mingled feelings of joy, wonder and 
affection, the devoted wife gazed at her dear husband’s 
face. But in that countenance the feelings of shame and 
rage alternately appeared and Rama slowly said “‘Here art 
thou, O Sita, conquered back from my enemy. I have 
done what a brave man ought to do and have together 
wiped off my enemy and my disgrace. I have fulfilled my 
vow and rescued thee from confinement. The great deed 
of Hanuman in jumping across the sea and entering Lanka 
alone has indeed borne fruit now and so indeed have the 
valour of Sugriva and the friendship of Vibhisana. But 
remember all this was done in order to vindicate my hon- 
our and the honour of the great sun-race. As to thee thy 
sight does not please me now as that of a lamp does not him 
whose eyes are sore. Go wherever it pleases thee for what 
honourable man will take back a wife defiled by a long stay 
in another's house.’’ These words fell like a thunder bolt on 
the ears of the unhappy woman and she felt as if life was 
passing away from her but slowly summoning up courage 
she replied ‘“‘Wherefore dost thou utter these harsh words 
treating me as a worthless man treats his worthless wife ? 
I swear and am ready to prove that I am pure. I was 
indeed touched by Ravana but I was helpless. I am doom- 
ed indeed beyond remedy if my life-long devotion to 
thee established during a contact of years was not suffi- 
cient to convince thee how my mind is pure. Influenced 
by rage thou lookest upon me as an ordinary woman and 
settest no value on the sacred grasp of my hand at the 
time of marriage, my devotion, my character.’ With tears 
rolling down her pale cheeks she said to Laksmana, ‘Raise 
me a pyre of faggots. I cannot live in the face of such 
unfounded accusation. The only course open to me, aban- 
doned as I am by my displeased husband in public, is to 
burn myself in fire.” Laksmana in his anguish looked at 
Rama but finding that he was not opposed to that course 
at once had a pile of faggots brought and set on fire. 
Rama held down his head as Sita going round him made 
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her last bow to him and approaching the fire said, ‘As I 
am pure at heart and always devoted to Rama, may this 
fire protect me on all sides; as Rama thinks me defiled 
though I am pure, may this fire protect me on all sides” 
and then with the courage of a devoted wife she threw 
herself into the pile of burning wood. A cry of horror 
rose from the assembled crowd of men and women and 
Rama with tears starting from his eyes looked up. But god 
Fire brought Sita unscathed out of the burning pile and 
told Rama that she was pure and sinless. Monkeys and 
Raksasas saw the great ordeal. Rama received back his 
wife with joy observing that it was necessary that his 
wife who had lived so long at the house of the unscrupu- 
lous Raksasa king should perform an ordeal before he could 
take her back. 


Such was the great ordeal which Sita performed in 
order to prove her sinlessness. Whether such ordeals are 
possible or not we will not pause to discuss; for in spite of 
that ordeal people doubted even in Rima’s time whether 
Sit& was pure or not and down to this day historians like 
Talboys Wheeler raise the same doubt. There are, how- 
ever, strong reasons which go to convince us that Sita was 
never forcibly defiled by Ravana. The last editor of the 
Ramayana has put in two different stories vtz., that of 
Nalakubera’s curse and the curse of Brahmé to explain 
why Ravana was prevented from compelling Sita, a mere 
woman, by force to be his wife. Why Ravana did not take 
such a course can be explained however on a more histori- 
cal basis. We have already shown that it was a custom 
among the Raksasas to forcibly seize and carry away wo- 
men for wives. But it was also a custom among them that 
when the wife of a living man was carried away by force, 
she was allowed a period of one year to reconcile herself to 
her new condition and in order to allow her husband an op- 
portunity to rescue her by killing or defeating her captor. 
We find it stated in the Mahabharata that in the rdksasa 
form of marriage, the woman ought to be allowed a period 
of one year before she is taken to bed. It is curious to 
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find in the Radmdyana that Ravana allows the same period 
to Sita to reconcile herself to her new condition. And it 
appears certain that even if Rama had not succeeded in 
rescuing her within one year, Rivana would not have 
compelled her to be his wife against her will but with the 
strange love of a cannibal and a Raksasa would have cut 
her up and eaten her flesh, as he actually threatens to do 
in one of his love speeches to Sita. Among the Aztecs, we 
read that a man who was to be offered in sacrifice to their 
terrible god was attended upon by several young ladies 
for the period of one year and was then sacrificed and his 
flesh was eaten up perhaps by those very women who were 
his associates. In fine, cannibals had strange customs of 
their own and it does not seem probable that Ravana 
would have acted in direct opposition to that custom 
among them which prohibited the defiling of a captive 
woman against her will. 


United with his beloved and loving wife, Rama return- 
ed to Ayodhya in company of Sugriva and Vibhisana, his 
allies and their great nobles. It must have taken him seve- 
ral months to accomplish the journey even with the facili- 
ties which two such powerful kings could afford.’ The joy 
of Bharata knew no bounds when he saw Rima return 
safe and, as he now knew, victorious from a sanguinary 
war. He showed him the way in which he had administer- 
ed the kingdom during his absence, like an honest steward 
by increasing the treasury tenfold and he then put the 
golden sandals on to Rama’s feet saying that he returned 
the kingdom entrusted to him to its rightful owner. The 
meeting between Rama and Laksmana and their mothers, 
between the people and their rightful Lord and now raised 


1. The idea that Rama went back to Ayodhya in one day ina 
vimdna of Kubera strikes us as hyperbolical. But it is possible 
to believe that he was carried in a palanquin of auperb cons- 
truction by fast bearers, a palanquin, given by Vibhisana and 
resembling that used by Montezuma richly decorated with 
plates of gold and precious stones having pillows ouriously 
wrought and suppo:ting a canopy of green plumes. 
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to the summit of fame by his conquest of Lank& may bet- 
ter be imagined than described. Vasistha, the aged pre- 
ceptor of the family without delay performed the corona- 
tion ceremony of Rama seated with his beauteous and de- 
voted wife Sita on a golden throne and placed on his head 
the ancient crown of Ayodhy4 which had come down from 
the days of Manu, amidst unbounded rejoicings. Sita gave 
to Hanumfn a necklace from her own neck in memento of 
the happy event which was almost impossible but for his 
great sacrifices. Suitable rewards and presents were given 
to the other guests who thereafter returned to their respec- 
tive kingdoms in the South. 


Raima was now supremely happy but his happiness 
lasted only a few months. Sita was now pregnant and 
according to Indian custom he asked her what thing she 
most liked. She replied that she would like to spend one 
day among the Brahmin settlements on the banks of the 
Ganges. Raima promised to fulfil her wish and as he came 
out of the palace and asked as usual for news, his reporters 
told him that the people were all happy under his rule and 
extolled his great exploits but that they wondered how 
Rama derived pleasure in the company of a wife who had 
been defiled by a long stay in R&évana’s house. A great 
man’s conduct, they said, was an example for others and 
they were expected to follow that? It was the old 
story or rather the ever recurring story. Sita’s abduction 
by Ravana had forever poisoned the cup of Rama’s re- 
maining life. Rama breathed hard and heaved long but 
having determined upon the course to be taken called his 
brothers. With tears in his eyes he told them to do what 
he ordered without remonstrance if they loved him. He 
told them what people thought of his wife and himself and 
of the action he was going to take in consequence. He 
would give up his wife, even his brothers, even his own 
life to please and satisfy the people. He then asked Laks- 
mane to take Sita next morning to the Brahmin hermi- 
tages on the other side of the Ganges—fortunately she had 
already expressed a wish to go there—and to abandon her 
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there altogether. 


Next morning saw Sita accompanied by Laksmana 
seated in a chariot running wildly through the city of 
Ayodhya towards the Ganges. Poor Sité could not under- 
stand why Laksmana’s eyes were blood-red. ‘“‘Why dost 
thou grieve so much’ said the unsuspecting Sita, “I too 
feel sad for being separated from the broad-chested Rama; 
but we will return tomorrow after giving these valuable 
clothes and ornaments to poor Brahmin ladies.” Laks- 
mana could not utter a single word, his throat being cho- 
ked with tears. At last they were on the banks of the 
Ganges and were soon ferried across by the fishermen. 
Then Laksmana fell at Sita’s feet and with hot tears flowing 
from his eyes he said, ‘“Pardon me, O blameless qeeen, for 
what I am doing. I am ordered to abandon you here, 
for the people blame Rama for keeping you in his house.”’ 
It was too much even for the long suffering Sita and she 
fell down insensible. When Laksmana brought her round 
with the Ganges water she cried long and bitterly. At last 
she said “I do not know what sin I committed in my for- 
mer life or which man I separated from his wife. I lived in 
the Dandakdranya for years but Rama was then with me. 
How shall I live now without him ? I would indeed have 
destroyed myself but for this precious burden whichI bear 
in my womb. Go Laksmana go, obey thou the command of 
the king. And tell him my message, ‘You know me pure 
and devoted but abandon me in deference to the people’s 
wish. It is my duty to acquiesce in this that scandal may 
not sully your great name. A husband is to a woman her 
god, her preceptor, her friend and she should do what 
pleases her husband even at the cost of her own life.’ ”’ 
Laksmana bowed to her and advising her to take shelter 
in Valmiki’s hermitage left her with a wrench of his ex- 
hausted feelings. 


Rama engaged his unhappy mind in righteously ruling 
his subjects and in performing a number of ASvamedha 
sacrifices. Years passed away when during one sacrificial 
session his attention was drawn by the singing of two 
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‘beautiful Brahmin boys. He called them to him, looked 
at them minutely and heard their singing with a rivetted 
ear. His heart began to yearn towards them and inquiring 
who they were he came to know that they were his twin- 
born sons by Sita and brought up by Valmiki who had 
come there for the performance of the sacrifice. Rima was 
now deeply excited, and anxious to be reunited with his 
beloved wife. He sent message to Valmiki that he would 
like Sita to swear her innocence in the great assemblage of 
Rsis and princes, monkeys and Raksasas who had come to 
assist in and witness the performance of his ASvamedha 
sacrifice. Next morning accordingly a great concourse of 
men, Rsis, princes and citizens assembled in the sacrificial 
hall. In anxious expectation the concourse became stony 
and motionless as behind Valmiki walked the trembling 
and emaciated Sita with hands folded in adoration and 
thinking of Raima alone. “Great is Rama” cried some, 
‘‘preat is Sita’’ said others. When she was in front of Rama 
Valmiki said, ‘‘Oh son of DaSaratha, here is Siti whom 
you abandoned in consequence of public disapprobation. 
She will now swear her purity if permitted by you. Here 
are your twin-born sons bred up by me in my hermitage.” 
“T know’’ said Rama “that Sitad is pure and that these are 
my sons. She performed an ordeal in Lanké in proof of 
her purity and therefore I took her back. But people here 
have doubts still so let Sita perform an crdeal here so that 
all these Rsis and people may witness it. With eyes cast 
down onthe ground and with hands folded, Sita swore. 
‘‘As I never thought of any man except Rama even in my 
mind let Mother Earth open and take me in. As I always 
loved Rama in words, in thoughts, and in deed let Mother 
Earth open and take me.” Asshe uttered the oath, the earth 
verily opened and Sité was carried away inside seated on 
a golden simhdsan! Heavenly flowers fell on Sita&’s head 
while the audience looked on asin a trance. Rama with 
his head hanging down and tears running down his cheeks 
stood motionless long clutching his wand, till at last over- 
powered with rage and grief he cried “Give back, Mother 
Earth, give back my Sita; or else take me within thee 
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sothat I may live long with her in the recesses of thy 
heart.” “Give back, Mother Earth, my Sita,” said he again 
‘‘whom I brought back from Lanké, or else I will harass 
thee from ocean to ocean.” When he came to himself he 
dismissed the sages assembled and sought refuge in a 
cottage of leaves erected on the sacrificial ground. 


Rama was now irrevocably separated from his wife and 
must soon have become wearied of life and the world. 
With that religious contempt for life which the Aryans of 
India of by-gone days exhibited, he must have soon resol- 
ved upon mahdprasthana. When life’s duty was done or 
when its pleasure was gone, the ancient Aryans did not 
cling to life with greater fondness but they took the vow of 
vanaprastha or sannydsa passing the remainder of their life 
in religious contemplation; or the more heroic performance 
what is known in the DharmaSastras as the mahdprasthana. 
They did not wait for death but started on their way to- 
wards it and met it half ways. Both Raima and Yudhis- 
thira are said to have thus gone forth on their last pilgri- 
mage, contemptuously declining to die at home of disease 
or decay. The Raémdyana of Valmiki says that every 
living being in Ayodhya including man, woman and beast 
accompanied Rama when he set out from Ayodhya and as 
they bathed in the Sarayi they were all transported to 
heavens by Rima’s favour. 


KuSa and Lava, the sons of Rama, ruled in KuSavati 
and Sravasti after Rama’s death in kingdoms of the same. 
name, Ayodhya having disappeared entirely. Many mo- 
dern Rajput races derive their descent from these sons of 
Rima, the chief of them being the SuSodias of Mewar 
whose king is believed in India to have sprung, in an un- 
broken line through KuSa. 


APPENDICES 


THE EXTENT OF THE RAMAYANA AND 
ITS BOMBAY AND BENGAL 
VERSIONS 


The Bombay edition of the Rémdayana has got the fol- 
lowing Sloka in the beginning of the Balakanda 


Tofrarerganhy Brararywargie: 


TAT ATeareds Genres TENT I 


We thus find that the Rdmd@yana declares its own contents 
to be 24,000 slokas divided into 500 sargas or chapters put 
under six kandas or sub-divisions with the addition of a 
seventh named the Uttarakanda or subsequent book. The 
Bengal or Gouda version called by the name of Gorresio’s 
edition is believed by some, notably Mr. Abhyankar who 
has written an excellent brochure in Marathi on the Rdmd- 
yana, to have no Uttarakanda and as a matter of fact in 
the text printed by Gorresio the Uttarakanda is not found. 
But it is apprehended that this is so because that kdnda 
in that version is now lost and not because it did not exist 
at all. For in the Adikanda (as Balakanda is named there- 
in) we find a chapter giving the extent and contents of the 
poem and the number of the Slokas and chapters in each 
kanda. That number is as follows and it nearly coincides 
with the table of contents given in the Bombay edition. 
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“anda chapters slokae 
Adikanda 64 2850 
Ayodhya 80 4170 
Aranya 114 4150 
Kiskindha 64 2925 
Sundara 43 2045 
Yuddha 105 4500 
Abhyudayika 90 3360 
(negefan Tafasd TEraTy) 


560 24000 


This clearly shows that the Uttarakanda was there in 
Gorresio’s text. Moreover if the Uttarakanda had no exis- 
tence in that version, it is difficult to explain how in the 
beginning the song is said to be sung by KuSa and Lava, 
the sons of Rama, who had been taught by Valmiki. As 
we have said in the body of the book, the Uttarakanda is 
at least as old as the last compilation of the Raémdyana 
because Kalidasa gives an epitome of it in his Raghuvamsa 
and often in the same words. It appears that Mr. Abhyan- 
kar is mistaken when he says that the Uttarakanda has no 
existence in the Bengal version and we believe that that 
version has only lost that kdnda. It appears also probable 
that this bifurcation of the poem into two versions is much 
posterior to the last compilation of the poem in 100 B.C. 
which date we have arrived at on the strength of the fact 
that the pfeqq chapter in the Ayodhyakanda and the geo- 
graphical chapters in the Kiskindha taking their starting 
point, absurdly enough, from the Kurukshetra instead of 
from Kiskindha, are interpolations made by the last com- 
piler in imitation of the Mahabharata. Both these chapters 
are found in Gorresio’s edition. The Sloka giving the aus- 
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picious conjunctions of the planets in rdsés at the time of 
Raéma’s birth and the one which contains a direct condem- 
nation of Buddha are not found (as Mr. Abhyankar has 
pointed out) in this edition and these slokas might have, 
therefore, been introduced in the Bombay edition still 
later. As a matter of fact we have already noticed in the 
body of the book that the Ramayana is being added to all 
along. 


It is suggested by Mr. Abhyankar that Gorresio’s text 
is the older and the more reliable of the two. We have 
already stated that this division of text and arrangement 
took place after the last compilation of the Ramdyana had 
been made about 100 B.C. In both countries viz., Bengal 
and Southern India this last compilation was subsequently 
subjected here and there to prunings and minor additions. 
But we believe that while more additions have heen made 
in the South, in Bengal the text has been pruned with 
more liberty. We took the trouble of looking into the Bengal 
text to see how many of the Slokas which preserve ideas 
older than the last compilation and on which we have 
based much of our criticism in both its parts, can be found 
in that text. And strangely enough we found that many 
of these Slokas have been pruned and corrected in the 
Bengal text, so as to come into line with modern feeling. 
We give below these slokas, for the sake of comparison. 


ADI OR BALAKANDA 
l. waaratagatiq eaagaaft 4 1 
ara ceaqgarfaear seers Tareafe ut 
is found in both. 


2. When Narada in the first sarga tells Rima’s story 
in short to Valmiki the Bengal text adds 
aIWeg FT Taree Beat areafarar<e: | 
aredife: fasrafgat facad vet aati: 1 
This clearly shows that ValmIki did not know R&éma’s 
story. 
3. wat faare afacai eqama: etc. is found in both. 
4, Brahma says to Valmiki 
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TA TTT WAT WIT FT Aa SHAT | 
aa fafeahad aerararefaefa 1 
aes Taga THe Afe aT |S: ti 
This strengthens the idea that Valmiki did not know 
Rima’s story as also the following sloka 
Tay Ta Hreqdts Tagatcarefa: 
wrarafacy yas afta aftaaa: i 
5. The subjects of the Uttarakanda in the chapter of 
table of contents are given as follows : 
TWetarat AAA VaUey Ta TAT | 
WMatarg Wat wHatat wt MAT 
TraUsaey WATT aia ae lA: | 
TITATZMNU Teter frasway | 
aa sata atarar waa TY TqTA 
aTaeaiaa: wife: wenger fraser t 
earafacal TAT FATT UAT Ursa fas wea: 1 
6. The extent of the Radmdyana is given as 24,000 
Slokas, the same as in the Bombay edition. 
aaaiaea ATITTAATASA | 
7. Santa and Rsyasrnga akhydnas come before the 
advice of Vasistha. This is a correction over the Bombay 
edition. But the puiresf: sacrifice all the same seems to 


be superfluous as the Rsis who performed the ASvamedha, 
when they left, promised four sons to DaSaratha. 


8. Kausalya killing the sacrificial horse with three 
strokes of her sword has been changed. This is an improve- 
ment over the original text. 


placa a ga aa ofxara saferaray 
aeadafear wat aaraey Yaar i 
THAT TATTAST BACAT TAHTETAT 
9. Rama was born of half the spirit of Visnu as in the 
Bombay text fasmtafaigay at Wat TWstaaaA:. 


10. The Sloka in the Bombay edition which betrays 
the interpolated nature of the Siokas and gives Sit&’s age 
of marriage as six (see Appendix 6) is pruned in the 
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Bengal text in deference to the prevailing custom of child 
marriage in Bengal 
airarentraraa TT [sary Tra: | 
tfazt afearean adfrafer <at: 
11. Ahalya’s story is the same. She is not transformed 
into a stone. 
aaara faa aed Braxnfaat | (Ayodhyakanda) 
12. DaSaratha is said to be qapataH: FAICAT TAT. 
This is less hyperbolical than ayfuraged at. 
12. Kausalya is not performing a sacrifice when Rama 
sees her 
aaa araarat X taaraaaia faz t 
MUMAAT Tee taTaedt AT TATSAT 1 
This is perfectly modern as also the following 
DPUEATA Tat tarat fawearaa4r 


14. The extremely interesting sloka about Raima having 
many wives is suitably pruned 
safager ferar geet caret afasafa | 
weather raga fe eget & a afasaia 
15. Rima’s character, when he sees Sita after the 
order for his banishment is represented as more stern. aay 
fageaat Ta: is not to be found. 
16. aga we AeaE aeals We 7 is less poetical than in 
the other text and she puts the garment on herself. 
17. Sita’s prayer to the Ganges as she crosses it, is a 
change from a propitiation by sura to one by sacrifice. 
18. The long-metred sloka about the Vatsas after the 
contradictory preceding line qa g:4@ q 4@gt amataca Accafe 
is not found in Gorresio’s text. 


19. The interpolated sarga containing the famous Sloka 


caaatra farqer: fratagisaqad: quoted by Bhavabhiti and 
the Tq and eyyHte7 stories are found in this text also. 
This probably shows that divergence of text took place 
after Bhavabhbiti. 


20. The afeaq chapter is found but is not followed by 
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sce ayTaHa but by Bharata telling straight the news of 
Dafgaratha’s death. azar Sata is hereafter strangely added 
contrary to the general way of introducing speeches in the 
Ramayana which does not use this form but has a Sloka 
instead. 


21. Jabali gives the same tirade against religion and 
Sraddha. 


22. The Sloka about gz is not found. 


23. The sloka which refers to the qzrg Avatara is suit- 
ably changed in this text. Instead of qaq:aaAagaaT waa ya 
ad:ag we have ad: ATAaZAgIT qaqa qraeyy saa: and then 
follows 

TATED YFAAAHMT TTA | 
WAS TIA TAUTACAAAY I 


24. The story of pddukas being given to Bharata is 
somewhat different. Sarabhanga sent garqTgHT at the same 
time by accident which Vasistha asked Rama to give 
to Bharata. 


ARANYAKANDA 


25. Sita’s story about her marriage told to Anasiya 
is in the same words. qy Glaey HiMea Was wererfer: is 
also found there (see Appendix 6). 


26. Rima says the same incongruous words to Sara- 
bhahga. 


weAaelesanhs Lat MSTA STTT I 
arate fagfacaifa sfasefag araa 


27. We have the same tirade against slaughter from 
Sita cautioning Rima against fighting with the Raksasas. 


28. Ravana and Marica discussing the possibility of 
Sita’s abduction, before Sirpanakha suggests it, is not to 
be found herein, 


29. The Sloka which suggests the interpolated nature 
of the story of the golden deer is partly found and partly 
omitted. We simply find arafasafe & aal aeqarera FORAY 
but not Sez Weare etc. 
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KISKINDHAKANDA 

30. The interpolated geographical chapters are found 
in the same manner, Dandakdranya and the Godavari being 
twice mentioned, once in the south and again in the east. 

31.0 wardtdt aaeaqra wager Aes: 

TTA TAHT ATTA TAAAT | 
is also found in this text. 

32. The contradiction in Sugriva first saying “I do not 
know Ravana’s abode’ and subsequently in this geogra- 
phical chapter saying “Laika is that Raksasa’s abode”’ is 
found here also. We have the same two Slokas in the same 
two places. 

a ora fad aeq asta WIT TeATa: 
araea fad afr ategeaer ar yatyz 
TT MaTaSATT WANT FUCA: | 
wrerararaara: TAI AATTAT: 1 


SUNDARAKANDA 
33. The Sloka about Sité performing sandhyd has been 
carefully omitted here. But it is difficult to conceive how 
Maruti expected her there. We have simply the line—zg aT 
waaaiett Trasate srs - 

34. No mention is made in this text also of the find- 
ing of RameSvara temple or of stones floating on the sea, 
YUDDHAKANDA 

35. Maruti brings a mountain-top from 7qqATeq but the 
name Dronagiri does not occur. 


36. The heads of Ravana are cut off in the same way 
and grow again. We have the same Sloka, 


afeage: ofa qat ese arefesfaecar 1 
Taq Tea arasraqrenifead fare: 1 
37. The following Sloka suitably altered is found 
Tea Beet Areas fare: 
arreaq ca create: afaa:erefaraa: 11 
But a little before this we have qeq mueq & TR Tae 
mlatirat Ta:. And also when Ravana’s widows are wailing 
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Sfera a ast arfag qat farafearaa 
aifaae fercpear se waatarat 
38. We have as in the other text, the mention of qzraz} 
once only; also DaSaratha appearing before Rama; also 
Rama asking Brahmadeva who he is and the same stult by 
Brahma. 
39. Rama does not say to Sita as they are returning in 


the vimdna 77 qa Welea: TWaTeAH-AA but on the contrary 
says what had actually taken place before: vtz.— 


aware alae tf garedty adracr | 
aaraa agqaer fra acefaa: 1 
40, In the last bencdiction we have the moderate praise 
AMINA TAT TATTAATT. 
41. We have the very suggestive s/oka as in the other 
text, afanted agedacre areas Hay. 
Before finishing this, we may give the extents of the 
two versions as given by Mr. Abhyankar : 


Bengal Version Bombay Version 

Kande Chapters | Slokas |Chapters| Slokas 
Bala or Adi 80 2292 77 2250 
Ayodhya 127 4121 119 4350 
Aranya 79 2342 75 2445 
Kiskindha 63 2302 67 2467 
Sundara 95 3300 68 2815 
Yuddha 113 4936 133 6198 
Uttara lll 4003 
Total 557 | 19793 650 24528 


The excess of chapters and slokas in the Bombay edi- 
tion Over that declared in the poem itself viz., 50 in the 
former and 528 in the latter has, we believe, compelled 
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the commentators to declare certain chapters and Slokas 
as interpolated. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE RAMOPAKHYANA 
OF THE MAHABHARATA AND THE RAMAYANA 


The following differences can be marked in the story 
of the Ramopakhyina (agratea-aaqa) and that of the pre- 
sent Ramayana showing how the latter has increased the 
marvellous element. 


1. Sit& is said to be the daughter of Janaka but no 

mention is made of her being born of the earth. 
fateussaae: arat acearerar faay | 
at THT cag caver uAer afest far i 

This does not state that she was aalfaayt but the com- 
mentator thinks otherwise. 

2. The birth of Ravana is differently given 

HT UATUH SHA aaa caTeA: 
uratar: vaat fae: faze vicarfcar: 1 
gUneHer FT Urata atfeodt a fanaa 
TNA HATA RAH TT TATA 
atfaat waarata gras fadlqaryz | 
waa fayt THe ATITTWS TAT 

3. Rama is an Avatiara of Visnu. But the story of 
the qTqq is not given in the Ramopdakhydna. 

4. The tq of Ravana is not mentioned at the time of 
Sita’s abduction. He flew into the sky taking Sita by the 
hair—quag Pre BATH I:- 

5. The story of the building of the sefu is behind as 
well as a little ahead of the Raémdyana; the Sea showed 
himself to Raima in a dream and told him that Nala should 
build a setu. The story of Rima’s taking out an arrow in 
anger against the Sea is not given. The story of stones 
floating on water not found in the Rdmd@yana, may per- 
haps have been suggested by the following sloka— 
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Tears aT TH arts fara = acead afar | 
aad carefaeania a a agitasats 
Curiously enough the proposal to cross the sea in boats is 
here discussed and disposed of by Rama as follows 
arat 4 af Aaa aegrearcya, ear: 1 
afusngrard a aqarenigagytd | 
facia wa aa a gearera & Fro: 1 
The setu is still known, says the Mahabharata, 
eaaisaaeacarad saTasTy | 
aaagtcfaearat aiserfs sferat yf i 


6. Kumbhakarna is killed here by Laksmana. 


7. Indrajit fought unseen and made Rama and his 
brother insensible. They were brought round by Sugriva 
with the aid of herbs used with supernatural incantations 

faneat arf gute: eraraal aerx gz | 

fagerat Hatqeat feerdasgcar i 
There is no mention of the Sanjivani herb being brought 
from the Himalayas by Maruti. 


8. Ravana is said to have been simply burnt alive by 
brahmasira. There is no mention of his heads being cut off 
several times and new heads rising in their place as stated 
in the Rémdadyana of Valmiki. 


9, Sita does not go through fire ordeal but there is an 
akaSavani of Vayu and Agni testifying to her purity. 


3 


SOME EXCELLENT SAYINGS IN 
THE RAMAYANA 

at faare sfigi caara: eral: GAT: 1 

Temata: BATANSTT | 

fragt afrarat wqanat zt7z | 

we <et aT at aang aagifayg i 

wa zac fafe at fafe srerersarz | 

aaearaedl fafa Tee ara TaTTayA 1 
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TAT BATAT TeHraT AIT TATA | 
TA ALT HATA AATF AWNTBAA I 
TAA: TIATACT Aterar arsfratara: | 

aTcAT Fa Frater: FAATH: TAT: STAT: I 
want fe qatfs gerdtia toreqfa: 1 
TTA: Tear Way aaa fratarfea: 4 
aliaca @ Tey AKT ATH A FATA: 
TAT aT TUTt: cava Fravants ar | 
FU: TAHA: AAT A: TT: TT Wa a 

a: cage afeeasa cera fava 1 

qT cata aa ala TaqQTaesy Bag 

Ufa Staeaaraeal at Te aATare | 

saa efeafatta: wret cwat FT I 
arfratearta srearfar at 4: eT Waraar: | 
STW: CATANIA ATAAT AT AATAAT: Vi 
AIL AACASTHAL ATTUTAT | 
TWTATATNAS WATTTAULTT A 
AMAA BEATA T TATSHLT I 

PACT WRIT ASATAcTATe: 1 


4 


DASARATHA JATAKA 
(Extracts from translation by V. Fausboll) 


“Come Lakkhana and Sitd.”’ This the master related 
while living at Jetavana concerning a householder whose 
father had died. For he, when his father was dead, aban- 
doned all work and became a slave to grief. The master 
told a story. 


In times past there lived in Varanasi a great king Dasa- 
ratha by name. His queen, the head-wife of sixteen thou- 
sand women bore unto him two sons and one daughter. 
The elder son was the sage Rama, the second the prince 
Lakkhana, the daughter the princess Sité. Afterwards the 
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queen died. When he had performed the necessary funeral 
ceremonies he set another in the place of queen. She 
became dear and pleasing to the king, and afterwards 
having conceived, bore a son. They named him prince 
Bharata. From love to the son the king said ‘‘My dear, I 
grant thee a boon, accept it.’? She accepted it but left 
it in abeyance at that time. When the prince was eight 
years old she went to the king and said ‘‘Lord, a boon 
was conferred by you upon my son, now grant it and 
give him the kingdom.”” The king snapping his fingers 
reprimanded her saying ‘‘Wretched outcaste, my two sons 
shine like masses of fire. Thou askest me to give the king- 
dom to thy son after having put them both to death.” 
Terrified she entered the inner apartment; but on sub- 
sequent days she again and again asked the king for the 
kingdom. The king, however, not granting her that boon 
thought ‘“‘Women are treacherous. This one either by 
writing false letters or by resorting to mean bribery will 
have my sons killed.”” So having summoned his sons told 
them the matter. He said, ‘‘Dears, if you live here there 
may be obstacles, go to a neighbouring kingdom or to the 
forest; come back at the time of my funeral and seize upon 
the paternal kingdom.” After again calling the astrologers 
and asking them the limit of his life and hearing that 
another twelve years would pass he said ‘‘Dears, after the 
lapse of twelve years hence return.’”” They said ‘“‘Well’’, 
the princess Sita saying “I too will go away with my 
brothers.”” These three having gone out surrounded by 
multitude of people and having after sending back the 
multitude gradually entered the Himavanta, built a her- 
mitage in a region abounding with water and resided sub- 
sisting on fruits. Lakkhana and Sita demanding of the 
Sage Rama said “‘You stand in our father’s place, there- 
fore, do you stay at the hermitage; we will bring fruits 
and nourish you.” From that moment the Sage Rima 
remains there. The others brought fruits and watched 
over him. While they were residing there the great king 
DaSaratha ended his days from sorrow for his sons in the 
ninth year. Having finished the funeral rites over him, the 
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queen said ‘‘Raise the umbrella for my son prince Bha- 
rata.’’ But the ministers did not allow it. Prince Bharata 
saying “I bring my brother the Sage Rama from the 
forest” reached with a fourfold army his dwelling place 
and after halting the army at a short distance entered the 
hermitage at a time when the sage Lakkhana and Sita had 
gone to the forest. Having approached the Sage Rama 
who was sitting at ease and without desires at the door of 
the hermitage like a fixed golden statue and having bow- 
ed to him he told him the tidings of the king’s death and 
fell down at his feet. The Sage Rama neither grieved nor 
wept. There was not even the slightest commotion of his 
senses. While Bharata was weeping the other two came 
back bringing various kinds of fruits. Sage Rama thought 
“These are young, they have no discriminating understan- 
ding as I have; their hearts will break, I’ll get them to go 
down into the water and then I will tell them these 
tidings.” Then showing them a pool in front of them he 
said “At length you have come. This be your punishment, 
go down into this water and stay there.’’ He at the same 
time pronounced the first half stanza. 


“Come Lakkhana and Sita both go down into the 
water. 


They at his mere call went down and stayed. Then he 
pronounced the other half stanza 
“Thus says this Bharata, the king DaSaratha is 
dead.’”? 


Hearing the tidings of their father’s death they 
became insensible. He again told them and they again 
became insensible. Thus for the third time having become 
insensible the attendants raised them up out of the water. 
They all sat mutually crying and lamenting. Prince Bha- 
rata asked ‘““By what strength, Oh Rama, dost thou not 
mourn what is to be mourned.” Then the Sage Rama said 
‘What cannot be preserved by man even if much bewail- 
ed, for such a thing’s sake why should the wise man dis- 


1. See footnote on next page. 
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tress himself. As ripe fruits always are in danger of falling 
so born mortals are always in danger of death! etc. etc.”’ 
The assembly having heard this religious discourse of the 
Sage Rama became free from sorrow, when prince Bharata 
bowing to the Sage Rama said ‘“‘Accept the kingdom of 
Varanasi.” ‘““My dear take Lakkhana and the princess Sita 
and go and rule the kingdom. My father said to me, 
‘After the lapse of twelve years then come and rule.’ If I 
go now I shall not fulfil his words but having passed three 
years more I'll come.” ‘“‘Who will reign during that time ? 
We shall not.”’ ‘“Well then until my return these shoes shall 
reign.” So saying he took off his straw-shoes and gave 
them to Bharata. The three persons having taken the 
shoes went to Vardnasi. The ministers after placing the 
straw-shoes on the royal couch consider the case. If it be 
badly considered the shoes strike against each other. The 
Sage Raima at the end of three years entered the city with 
a large retinue and having ascended the upper story of 
the magnificent palace Suchandaka, he from that time re- 
igned with justice during 16 thousand years and went to 
heaven : 
aqasdgana wsagaa = 
HITMAN Aglalg WAY UsaAsTWT, 12 

The Master having given this instruction summed up 
the Jdtaka thus—‘‘ At that time the great king DaSaratha 
was the great king Suddhodana; the mother of Rama 
Mahamayd, Sita the mother of Rahula, Bharata Ananda 
Lakkhana Sariputta, the assembly the assembly of Buddha 
and the Sage Rama myself.”’ 


5 
RAKSASA NAMES 


The names of the Raksasas found in the Rdmdyana 
are, it will be interesting to remark, all based on their per- 


1. These éSlokas are to be found with slight variations in the 
R&mayana of Valmiki, 
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sonal peculiarities. Ravana, to begin with, means the Roar- 
er. His other names DaSmukha or DaSagriva mean ten- 
headed or ten-necked. His brother’s name Kumbhakarna 
means pot-eared. Vibhisana means terrible. Meghandda 
was the name of Raévana’s son and meant having a voice 
like the thunder. Strpanakha his sister was fan-nailed. 
Her brother was Khara or an ass and Disana, the blamed. 
Ravana’s generals also had names given on the same prin. 
ciple. TriSira was three-headed. Dhtimraksa had smoke- 
coloured-eyes. Prahasta was long-armed. These and other 
names were all imaginary and were not the real names of 
these Raksasas. The only name which has an aboriginal 
and true ring is that of the family of Ravana viz., Salanka- 
tatanka which fortunately still exists in the whole Rdadma- 
yana as a proof, though solitary, of the fact that the 
Raksasas were a real aboriginal race of cannibals like the 
Aztecs. 


6 
WAS SITA’S MARRIAGE A CHILD-MARRIAGE ? 


It is maintained by many that Sita’s marriage was a 
child-marriage and several Slokas in the Raémdyana of Va4l- 
miki appear to support the idea. In the Aranyakanda 
where Sita relates her own story to Ravana she says 

maczteq fe anifa aa seq fates 1 

“I was 18 years old’? when Rama was banished from 
Ayodhya. She states in the same place that she had lived 
12 years in the family of the Iksvakus; and thus her age 
at the time of her marriage was only six. The interpolated 
nature of this line will however appear clear from the fol- 
lowing considerations. In her conversation with Atri's wife 
at the end of the Ayodhyak4nda, Sita says 


qadarrgara aa eer FF fran 

faarrearraetat faaararfearea: | 
Te EET ageass atarigfcafraq 
afar FAT AICI HIKAcT Tega 
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qaraey FT HAT Waals wererfa: 
feafaam afett aa x2 TATA 
‘‘My father secing me grown up to an age fit for union 

with a husband, became greatly anxious. Princes came 
and saw the great bow, heavy as a mountain and not able 
to lift it up went back. A very long time after this came 
Rima in company with ViSvamitra to sce the sacrifice.’’ 
(at Janoka’s house). About this incident again, Janaka, 
says to Visvamitra in the Balakinda—‘‘The princes who 
went away unsuccessful became enraged and having com- 
bined invested Mithila. For one year I fought with them 
and lost all my forces. In anxiety I performed tapa to 
pleare the gods and they gave me divine weapons with 
which the princes were at last defeated.’’ It would thus 
appear that Janaka proclaimed his pana or marriage vow 
when Siti became of a fit age for being united with a hus- 
band. Kiven if this merely meaus fit for being married she 
must at least‘ have finished her sixth year for no girl can 
properly be married before that time (see yssqqeq ATETRIT 
etc). Now the princes came to try to lift up the bow and 
having failed invested Janaka’s town and morethan one year 
elapsed before the investment was raised. Between these 
events and the appearance of Rama a very long time elap- 
sed according to Sita herself. How could then she possibly 
be only six years old when she was married to Rama ? But 
the absurdity of this idea is completely exposed by the 
following Sloka in the Balakanda : 

alwararfaaratay Tal UaTTArETAT 

tat afzar: vat wdfa-afear Xe! 
[When the married couples came to Ayodhy4a from Janaka’s 
city after marriage, the sloka states that the princesses 
having bowed to those who deserved to be saluted, being 
delighted sported with their husbands tn private]. Is it not 
ridiculous to say that a girl of six sported with her hus- 
band in privats ? It is impossible to understand the word 
<~g: in any other sense and the conclusion forces itself upon 
one’s mind that Sit& must at least have been fifteen years 
old at the time of her marriage. Rama may have been 
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about seventeen or eighteen or even sixteen but consider- 
ing that a prince at sixteen is fit for marriage and that 
Rama was of an exhuberant growth and prodigious st- 
rength capable of lifting up a heavy bow, even his age 
cannot be said to be early at the time of his marriage. 
The fact is that when in modern times child-marriage 

became universal), the latest editions of the Purinas gave 
their own versions of the marriage with details as to age. 
One such version is noted by the commentator himself 
and rejected by him as absurd on other grounds, v2z., that 
of the aftqara traTaqur wherein it is stated 

wa: Trae ag qeaatats afyetry t 

STAN CATEATAT SIARTETTATa F: 1 
(see the commentary at the end of canto CX of the Yu- 
ddhakadnda). Slokas like these seem to have led to the 
insertion of a few lines here and there, like the one given 
above!, in the all-respected work of Valmiki, supporting 
the modern prevalent practice of child-marriage. 


r 
DID RAMA PRECEDE KRSNA? 


When did Rama live? That is a question which we 
have not attempted to solve. It is indeed a question the 
solution of which seems to be beyond the scope of reason- 
able research. There are no definite data available on the 
subject. No foreign writer throws any light on it nor does 
any Indian writing supply us with any reliable clue. The 
Ramayana of Valmiki has itself nothing to say on the 
point. Modern astrologers give a horoscope of Rama and 
Bharata on the basis of an interpolated sloka in the Réma- 
yana. Even if the horoscope is not imaginary it is too 
indefinite to afford any basis for calculation. The orthodox 
opinion prevalent in these days is that Raima lived in the 
treta age not of this cycle but of three cycles behind it as 


1. This line viz,, acciam fe actin wa wea faneqa is not found in 
Gorresio’s text, 
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we learn from the commentary at the end of canto CX of 
Yuddhakanda. A native astrologer gives the date of 
Rama's fight with Ravana as 1,25,67,101 B.C. From this 
fabulous figure not at all inconsistent with the hyperboli- 
cal character of the Ramayana, we have to turn on the 
other side to the opinion of Talboys Wheeler who puts 
Rama down to the 10th century A.D. Many believe how- 
ever that Rama lived some time after Krsna and before 
Buddha thus assigning him a date between 1500 to 500 
B.C. according to their view of Krsna’s date. The real 
question, therefore, is whether Rama preceded Krsna or 
followed him. There are various arguments which go to 
prove that he must have preceded Krsna by several 
centuries. If thirty nine kings intervened between him 
and Krsna, as Mr. Abhyankar states on the authority of 
the Visnupurdna and if we assign to the Mahabharata the 
orthodox date viz. 3101 B.C., we may believe that Raima 
lived about 3881 B.C. or taking 1500 as the date of Krsna 
(arrived at by Mr. Tilak and others on the evidence of the 
self-same Visnupurdna) and an interval of 780 years bet- 
ween Raima and Krsna we may put him in 2280 B.C. We 
proceed to state the arguments which lead us to think 
that Rima preceded Krsna noticing the arguments to the 
contrary incidentally. 

The first and the foremost argument appears to be that 
Dandakdranya extended in Raéma’s time as far north as 
the Yamuna. Had it not been so Rama could not have 
first taken up his abode on the Citrakita hill which lies a 
little to the south of the Yamuna. In fact there were only 
a few Brahmin settlements even between the Ganges and 
the Yamuna such as those of Bharadvaja and V4lmiki. 
The state of the country in Rama’s time appears from the 
Ramayana to have been as follows : The Aryans had taken 
hold of the Punjab and the country to the north of the 
Ganges as far east as Bihar. Settlements were being effect. 
ed in the Doab while bolder adventures were pushing still 
further south as far as the Godavari; but they were ex- 
posed to the inroads of the terrible Raksasas or cannibals. 
There were no Aryan kingdoms in the Doab and none at 
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all to the south of the Yamuna. In Krsna’s time the 
Aryans had settled in the valley of the Yamuna on either 
sides, in Central India, in Gujarat and even in the Deccan. 
There were clearly Aryan kingdoms in Kathiawar, Gujarat, 
Malwa, and Berars in Krgna’s time. Against this strong 
argument, it is sometimes argued that a civil war in the 
north must precede the colonisation of the South. We do 
not know why it should be so believed. On the contrary, 
the opposite statement would be more correct. Had there 
been room for fresh settlement in new and fertile lands, 
it seems unlikely that Yudhisthira would have fought that 
terrible war with the Kurus. Had the Boers any space 
available where they could have moved out and set up an 
independent kingdom, they would certainly have availed 
themselves of it as they did in the past and would not have 
fought an unequal fight with great Britain. Colonisation 
again does not afford any index as to sequence in time. 
Some portions of the Central Provinces are being brought 
under cultivation for the first time in these days under 
British rule though the country to the south of that pro- 
vince had been appropriated by man ages before. 
Secondly, the state of the society equally with the 
state of the country goes to prove that Rama must have 
lived in an earlier age than Krsna and the Pandavas. 
Brahmins and Ksatriyas were equally versed in the Vedas 
as well as in archery in Rama’s days. Rama himself could 
recite Vedic mantras and perform Vedic sacrifices like any 
Brahmin versed in the Vedaseg. agracertazaa saTT fe- 
aaa: and again @qqt tqqnra aaeq HTarEfa. In the days 
of the Pandavas, the two castes had so far differentiated 
that proficiency in the Vedas was looked down upon 
among the Ksatriyas as not a very worthy qualification. 
Brahmin warriors were also being depreciated as Drona is 
frequently called a agi@y or a depraved Brahmin for his 
warrior calling. The position of women was also superior 
in Rama’s time. They could perform sandhyd@ as also 


1. Probably Raéma’s time was that time when 


gus g arat aidantreaay 
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sacrifice as Sit& and Kausalyaé are represented doing. No 
woman in the MahdbhGrata, not even the Brahmavadini 
Draupadi is described as performing any of these Vedic 
dutics. It must be stated here that the Mahdbharata as 
it exists today is no doubt more ancient than the Raéma- 
yana as it is today. But we are here basing our observa- 
tions on such sentiments in both as are obviously archaic 
and as have been preserved in them through a feeling of 
veneration attached to old ideas. 


It is sometimes argued from the raid of cattle which 
Duryodhana made in the country of the Viratas that in 
the days of the Pandavas, the Aryans were not an agri- 
cultural but a pastoral people while in Raima’s time they 
were undoubtedly agricultural]. Krsna himself, it is 
added, belonged to a tribe which depended more on 
cattle breeding than on agriculture, This is however 
a mistaken idea or rather inference. The Aryans of 
India were at no time a pastoral people. In fact the very 
name which they had assumed and in which they cxulted 
viz. arya indicated that they were cultivators. The keep- 
ing and rearing of large herds of the bovine cattle will be 
easily explained when we remember that the ancient 
Aryans were a beaf-eating race, Herds of cattle were thus 
a precious possession and a prize in war. The last Boer 
war shows how herds of cattle were often seized with 
eagerness by both parties as prizes and were even objects 
of a raid. The Mahomedan rulers of India always main- 
tained large herds of cows and oxen as a department of 
the state. Even in the Ra€mdyana, Rama is represented as 
having a large number of cows which he gave away to a 
Brahmin on the eve of his departure for the Dandaka 
forest. Moreover, if Krsna lived the life of a cattle-grazer, 
Rama lived the still more primitive life of a hunter; for 
he is represented to have subsisted solely and for fourteen 
years on the flesh of deer and other beasts of the jungle. 


Thirdly, long established tradition in India has it that 
Rama is oné of the ancient kings of India. He is men- 
tioned among the sixteen great Kings of antiquity who are 
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enumerated in the Sodasa-raijiya-dkhyana of the d/ahd- 
bhadrata. This dkhydna is very old as we have already 
shown in our first volume. It gives a description of seve- 
ral kings in nearly the same words as the Satapatha 
Brahmana. Rama is again mentioned in the Mahabharata 
among the kings who are described by Narada as seated 
in the sabhd of Yama. Here be it remembered, he is not 
represented as an Avatdra of Visnu but only as a mortal 
who has attained that exalted position by his great merits. 
He is clearly thus a predecessor of the Pandavas. 

WAY aravlsmraa AFAUNIA TAS: | 

TUTIt Agarfay F war: aarfaraq: 1 

Spraaa agate aul catarer: 

aati Tarai Wax FarqTEITAa || WATo Wo = 

It may perhaps be thought that this mention of Rima 
in the SodaSa-rajiya-ikhyaina finds no support in the 
Satapatha Brahmana where the great ASvamedha sacri- 
ficers of antiquity arc mentioned. As we have pointed out 
in our first volume, this kind of negative argument is 
always deceptive. The Satapatha Bradhmana (kdnda 13) 
does not profess to give an exhaustive list of all the ancient 
horse-sacrificers. Not only would it be outside the scope 
of the Satapatha Brdhmana but it would even be impossi- 
ble to give such a list. Yudhisthira has not been mentioned 
in that list and yet we would not be justified in holding 
that he lived after the Satapatha Bradhmana was composed 
or that Rima for the self-same reason is posterior to it. 
In fact Mr. Tilak who uses this argument in the case of 
Yudhisthira believes that Rama belongs to the Vedic 
period inasmuch as his name is to be found in a certain 
verse of the Rgveda. And yet Rama is not mentioned 
among the horse-sacrificers of antiquity by the Satapatha 
Brahmana, The real explanation is that it does not intend 
to give an exhaustive list. 

From all these arguments we are inclined to think that 
Rama was an ancient king of India who preceded Krsna 
by several centuries. Some may be disposed to ask how 
was it possible for a king who ruled in Ayodhya at a time 


16” 
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when the whole of India to the south of the Yamuna& was 
either an uninhabited forest or in possession of strange 
races to have plunged so far in the south as to conquer 
the island of Lanka. But this need not strike us as strange. 
Allauddin Khilji made a raid as far south as Daulatabad 
when the Mahomedan rule did not extend beyond the 
Yamuna. And when he came to the throne his general 
Malik Kafur plundered the country as far south as the 
southern ocean. Nor need it be thought that Réma’s 
adventure is imaginary because he was almost alone. Many 
a modern adventurers in India and elsewhere have gone 
singly among strange peoples and acquired renown and 
glory. If Stanley made a journey in the heart of Africa 
covered by jungles untouched since creation by foreign 
peoples, it need not be wondered that Raima invaded and 
conquered Lanka by the assistance of native tribes in far 
by-gone times. 


